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THERE are some who suppose that the battle on behalf of Educational 
Reform is, by this time, half over. On the contrary, it has scarcely 
begun. Latin and Greek still continue to be the all but exclusive 
staple of our education. There are thousands of schoolmasters who 
have not even taken that first step in improvement which consists in 
the conviction that improvement is necessary, and who regard every 
change we are trying to inaugurate as practically mischievous and 
theoretically false. Now, let me say most distinctly that I am no 
enemy to a classical education conducted on a wise and fruitful method. 
On this subject I have been so injuriously misrepresented that I am 
driven to mention, in sheer self-defence, that I have devoted many 
years both to its theory and to its practice; that I have long been 
using my best endeavours to show how it may be made easy and more 
interesting—to combine it, on the one hand, with continual illustra- 
tions from our own language and literature, and on the other, with 
some appreciation of the laws and results of the science of language. 
On these grounds I may fairly refuse to be represented as the 
indiscriminate enemy of classical culture. But at the same time I do 
think that these attempted services entitle me to a fair hearing, when 
I declare my emphatic conviction that, while Greek and Latin 
enshrine a literature of imperishable interest and imperishable 
importance; while it is always most desirable that a knowledge of 
them should form part of the culture of the most highly-educated 
minds ; while for theologians. and men of erudition an acquaintance 
with them will be all but indispensable; yet that, on the other hand, 
the educational value of them has been extravagantly overrated ; 
that the evils of them (and their moral evils alone are very serious) 
are to this day resolutely ignored; that their yoke has been made 
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needlessly heavy and needlessly humiliating ; that taken alone it is 
doubtful whether they furnish the best mental discipline for any, but 
most absolutely certain that they do not furnish even a good discipline 
for all; and, finally, that they remain to this day intrenched behind a 
mountain-heap of fallacies, of which no small number ought to have 
been banished ignominiously to the region of the most exploded errors. 

But what has been constantly overlooked is this—that if all these 
arguments in favour of a classical education were as tenable as I 
believe half of them to be fantastic, they are entirely beside the mark. 
For whatever may be said for classical education in theory, the fact, 
with which alone we are concerned, is this—that our system of it in 
practice is by common experience and by clear proof what I must 
again call—not rashly, not rhetorically, but in sad and sober 
seriousness—a complete and disastrous failure. It is not only I who 
say this, though I may have had exceptional opportunities for seeing 
that it is so; it has been said far more emphatically by voices ten 
times more important than my own. Still, it is a very strong thing 
to say—and I should regard it not only as a very strong, but also as 
a very wrong thing to say—a thing which I for one should be 
utterly ashamed of saying, if I did not think that it ought to be 
said, because the fact has been established by indisputable evidence. 
And if that evidence be sufficient; if, both by common admission 
and by clear demonstration, our results are most unsatisfactory ; if, in 
the words of Mr. Gladstone, “Boys learn but little here below, 
and learn that little ill;” if Mr. Mill be justified in the stinging 
terms with which he publicly branded our great schools with 
“shameful inefficiency ;” if, as Dr. Balston admits, the results are 
not commensurate with the labour bestowed upon them ; if, in the 
clear and pithy summary of Professor Jowett, “the schools might 
teach more and better ;” then I say that it is our clear duty, as Eng- 
lishmen, as patriots, nay, even as mere honest men, not to content 
ourselves with any idle fingering at this social knot, but, in the teeth 
of opposing interests and delicate susceptibilities, to set ourselves 
with resolute determination to make our system more worthy of its 
own immense importance, and of our own national prestige. 

Now, I will say nothing of the very few who become scholars, 
though I have the amplest evidence, both public and private, to show 
that many of the most enlightened of them feel, as I do, that to our 
grand classical education we owe a humiliating ignorance of very 
much that we might have known; but I will rather dwell on the case 
of the great multitude of boys, because it is their case which seems to 
me at once to want the most consideration, and to be most sys- 
tematically overlooked. We point to a flame of genius here and 
there, and ignore the fact that under those heaps of grey and 
treacherous ashes in which they shine a thousand minor sparks have 
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been stifled into darkness. The fundamental fallacy—the zpérov 
yevdos of the Classicists—is that of supposing that one in a thousand 
attain to the grand results which they describe. People read fine 
estimates of Greek and Roman literature,—glowing eulogies of the 
synthetic beauty and finish of those languages, and the wealth 
and splendour of poetry, thought, and eloquence which they enshrine; 
and, taking this for a defence of classical education, they rest con- 
tent with the time devoted—to what? To the non-attainment of such 
magnificent results! Now, there must be parents of public-school boys 
in this room ; and I have not the slightest doubt that the experience 
of many of them has been much as follows. Their sons come back 
to them, from some expensive classical school, fine, manly English 
lads, full of natural tact and shrewdness. A beneficent nature has 
endowed them with the same “adaptive mimicry ” which enables so 
many living creatures to avoid the scrutiny of their enemies, and by its 
aid they conceal their ignorance with astonishing ingenuity. Still. 
the most superficial test is sufficient to show that, in numberless cases. 
the boys on whose teaching hundreds of pounds have been spent 
know far less, and have far less, of real culture than their sisters 
who have only enjoyed the modest aid of a single governess; that 
they know neither French, nor German, nor Italian,—neither History, 
nor Geography, nor Chronology; that they have a traditional con- 
tempt for Mathematics, and a midnight ignorance of the commonest 
facts of Experimental Physics ; independently of the very practical 
result that, if they want to pass in a competitive examination, they 
must be hastily sent to some professional tutor to have their minds 
crammed for the purpose, like a hurriedly-packed portmanteau. 
The parent, however, comforts himself with the thought that the bor 
has not had one of your vulgar, utilitarian educations, such as may 
do for your ordinary Philistine, but that he has been undergoing a 
careful literary training. Oddly enough, indeed, this training—so 
sublimely and exclusively literary—has left him very shaky in 
spelling, and has spoiled his handwriting with punishments ; and it 
is one of its singular results that the average boy, while barely aware 
of the names of the greatest English poets, alive or dead, finds his 
favourite and satisfying literature in such books as the “Dog Fiend,” 
the “ Black Angel,” the “‘ Yellow Frigate,” “‘ Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt,” 
“and “ Mr. Facey Rumford’s Hounds”! The puzzled parents then 
take refuge in the belief that this is but the relaxation of a brain 
overtaxed -by severe philological studies, and that, if the boy 
knows nothing else, at least he has been learning Latin and Greek ; 
and into those “antres vast and deserts idle” they do not follow 
him. Alas! ~if they did, they would find only a thick darkness or a 
deceptive mirage. The perfect mastery of a language consists in 
knowing three things—the vocabulary, the grammar, and the litera- 
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ture. Of the first, and most valueless, the boy knows a little ; of the 
second, still less; and of the third, just nothing. He has indeed 
been. parsed and otherwise tortured through some dreary fragments 
of a few easy miscellaneous authors, but he has never regarded them 
as anything but ingenious mills for grinding gerunds. To suppose 
that the average boy, who cannot be got to trouble himself with any 
serious or noble literature in his own language,—who finds Sir W. 
Scott rather heavy, and has to be bribed into reading Shakspeare,— 
will yet solace his elegant leisure with Homer or Cicero, is a delusion 
too utterly grotesque to satisfy even the mind ofa partisan. The 
certainty is that, as long as he lives, he will never read a Greek or 
Latin book again. All that he will carry away from years spent 
over those languages, to the almost complete exclusion of everything 
else, will be a few scraps of vocabulary and a few patches of gram- 
mar, wholly unphilosophical, and half understood ; for which useless 
and miserable elements he has all but sacrificed the happy seed-time 
during which so much might have been accomplished. Now, if any 
dispute that this is so, I can only say that we are at issue upon facts, 
and in support of those facts I will not refer to my own personal 
experience—lI will not shelter myself behind the splendid authority 
of our greatest writers, nor will I take refuge in the dense array of 
our leading publicists, who, from mere ordinary observation of results, 
are daily repeating the same thing—but I will let scholars decide 
for scholars, by simply pointing to page after page of impartial, 
unanimous, and deplorable evidence in the Commission Reports, not 
only of our Public Schools, but also of both our Universities ; evidence 
of which much was furnished this very year, which is above suspicion, 
and of which no refutation has ever been attempted. Interested as I 
am in the sacred cause of education, those Reports have made on my 
own mind a deep and very painful impression. There the evidence 
stands—undisputed, indisputable. It shows that for many a boy the 
years of school are wasted. The value of those years, the value of 
that boy’s mind, might have been inestimably precious. Yet it is as 
though he stood in the midst of a boundless plain, waving on every 
side with golden corn, in the midst of which—trained to despise 
the sickle as vulgar, and the harvest as utilitarian—he had been 
assiduously taught for years to occupy his time in plucking a few 
petals of the scarlet poppies, which are crumpled as he gathers them, 
and which grow rank and flaccid even during the few moments that 
he holds them in his hand! 

The question, then, is not,—and this I regard as a point of capital 
importance in the whole discussion,—the question is not, as you see 
it commonly put, whether these boys (i.e. the large majority) are to 
have a scientific or a literary education, but whether their education 
is to be scientific or ni/. As far as regards existing facts, the struggle 
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is not between science and literature, but between something and 
nothing, between science and nescience, between intellectual culture 
and its almost total absence. Dr. Evans, the head-master of Birming- 
ham, speaking a few years ago of a school so celebrated as Rugby, wrote, 
and afterwards distinctly re-affirmed, that a large number of boys left 
it every year in the lower forms “ with little Latin and less Greek, 
with stagnant, ill-informed minds, if not with a great disrelish for 
study and application of all kinds.” Now if that be true of Rugby, it 
is certainly true of all our schools; and, if it be true, is it anything 
short of an increasing and national misfortune ? Allowing that some 
boys are so hopelessly dull or so viciously idle that they could under 
no system become well-educated men, I say that to assert such boys 
to be numerous is an unsupported calumny on our national intelli- 
gence. The fact is, that the marble which is brought to us is white 
and precious, and it is the fault of our method and of our system if 
the statue which we hew out of it is so often, not a Zeus or a 
Hermes, but an Adonis or an athlete. Itis a melancholy fact, but it 
is a fact, that we struggle almost in vain against the two potent 
enemies of intellectual progress, viz., extravagant athleticism on the 
one hand, and promiscuous sonantion-reading on the other, of which 
the one poisons and effeminates the mind, the other often strains and 
overtasks the body ; the one absorbs that strenuous ambition which 
might be devoted to nobler objects, the other wastes that inestimable 
leisure which might else have been so rich in mental and moral 
benefits, not for our sons only, but for our country, and for all man- 
kind. The question was once asked whether boys of a certain class 
would look down upon a companion who was really diligent. The 
answer was, “If he can row, or play cricket, or any other athletic 
game, I do not think that he is thought the worse of for reading.” Now 
to what time and place did this astounding answer apply? Was it 
to that age of gentlemanly ignorance when a nobleman had to 
apologise for the disgraceful amount of erudition involved in the 
knowledge of how to write his name? or was it to a school of Roman 
gladiators? or of Patagonian athletes? Far from it; the place 
where it was thought that if he rowed or played cricket, a boy would 
not be despised for cultivating the talents which God had given him, 
was a leading English public school, and this remarkable opinion 
was uttered by a gentleman connected with it in the year of our 
Lord 1862. Well, if this is all right,—if the system which bears 
such fruits is sacred, and not to be criticised,—then by all means let 
us fold our hands at once, or employ ourselves in building an altar 
to Ignorance, and writing, in faultless elegiacs, an encomium of Folly. 
But if not, I desire to occupy a position—I care not how humble or 
how much assailed—as a fellow-labourer with those who think it 
possible to infuse fresh life, fresh vigour, and fresh reality into a system 
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which has long been decadent, and is now confessedly inadequate to 
the requirements of the age. 

Obviously, then, we come to the important question, ‘“‘ What is to 
be done?” to which question many—and many well entitled to an 
opinion, and among them an increasing number of scholars— 
would answer at once, “Substitute for your simulacrum of Greek 
and Latin an education which, if less pretentious, shall at least be 
real and sound in modern languages, in literature, and, above all, in 
science.” Most persons would briefly say that it is a struggle 
between science and language. Now that is a view of the case in 
which I cannot at all agree. I ask with Mr. Mill, ““ Why not both?” 
I agree with him that the question as to which of the two we are to 
teach is as absurd as the question “whether a tailor ought to make 
coats or trousers.” For in any education which has the least preten- 
sion to be perfect, Literature and Science are alike indispensable, and a 
familiarity with the noblest thoughts of men is no less necessary than 
a knowledge of the laws and phenomena of nature. An illiterate man 
of science, though a less common being, is as one-sided and imperfect 
as an unscientific man of letters. Are we then to start with the deli- 
berate intention of leaving half of the faculties entirely uncultivated ? 
It is indeed an absurdity to say that a literary education necessarily 
means an education in Latin and Greek ; but if this be assumed, and 
if, further, it be asserted that we cannot teach Science as well as Greek 
and Latin, I should (on that supposition) say, let us familiarise our- 


‘selves as speedily as possible with the notion of giving up Latin and 


Greek altogether. I should say deliberately, and with the most 
entire conviction, that if there were at this moment any school in 
England where, other advantages being equal, Science in its richest 
and broadest sense was intelligently and systematically taught as the 
principal study, and where a thoughtful training in English Litera- 
ture and in Modern Languages was substituted for Greek and Latin, 
I should not indeed hold that such a school had elaborated a perfect 
theory, but I should hold that for all except a very few it would be 
furnishing a better, a more fruitful, and a more successful education 
than any at present attainable at our public schools. 

For in those barren years nuw absorbed by Greek and Latin how 
much might be done! Six months, it has been said, over the lan- 
guage of Goethe and Schiller may open to a boy a nobler and more 
attractive range of literature than six years over Greek and Latin. 
An hour a day for a single year, given heartily to French, would, 
independently of all practical usefulness, furnish a boy with the key 
to a literature which for grace, finish, thoughtfulness, transparent 
beauty, and intelligent power, far surpasses all that he is ever likely 
to look at in the ancient authors. Or even if you confine him to his 
own language, what a field is there! Not only is it interpenetrated 
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with all that is best and grandest in the wisdom of antiquity, without 
those “putrid stains’ which soak through so many of those ancient 
pages,—not only does it contain magnificent reproductions alike of 
the spirit and the form of ancient masterpieces,—but also it is rich 
in the works of men who, for profundity, for eloquence, for pathos, 
for purity, for elevation of sentiment, for melody and splendour of 
words, if equalled by the ancients, cannot assuredly be surpassed. 
Why, when Christianity has been in the world for nigh two 
thousand eventful years,—while all that time philosophy has been 
waving her torch in the dimmest caverns of human speculation, 
—while the thoughts and actions of men are hourly thrilling from 
continent to continent on the wings of electric fire,—while navi- 
gation has been girdling the earth with a hundred bands, and has 
flung open to us for three centuries the golden doors of the Western 
continent,—while Science has gone so far on her triumphal march 
with an unimaginable growth of strength and stature at every stride, 
it would be strange indeed, it would indeed be a deplorable stigma 
on the feebleness and imperfection of humanity, if the modern 
literature of a scientific and Christian world did not contain “streams 
from that unemptiable fountain of wisdom ” far wider and far deeper 
than any which flowed in the two languages of a long-vanished 
Paganism, of which even the younger has ceased to be spoken for 
thirteen hundred years. But our present system, unhappily, leaves 
most boys ignorant alike of ancient and of modern wisdom. Ask 
your sons: if they are clever and far advanced they may perhaps 
have toiled laboriously through a book or two of Thucydides, but how 
many of them have thrilled with delight and wonder over Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution?” Strange that hundreds have been drilled 
for years into a power to struggle through a play of Euripides who 
never read a line of Keats or of Browning, and that for five hun- 
dred who have got up scraps of Demosthenes and Cicero, there 
are not five who know anything of the prose of John Milton or 
Jeremy Taylor. And yet, if it were to be a choice between 
Demosthenes and Cicero, or Milton and Jeremy Taylor, I for one 
should not long be hesitating. Of those volcanic outbursts of 
incomparable eloquence, of that “sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies,” which give fire and music to the 
pages of the one, I will not speak; but of the other I will only 
say, with Coleridge, that his very sands are of pearl,—that he never 
speaks of a bird, of a woman, or of a flower, without embalming 
them in a tenderness which seems like the fragment of a lyric song, 
—‘“the most eloquent of divines, I had almost said of men, and if I 
had, Cicero would forgive me, and Demosthenes nod assent.” 

Then again I say, that if we must choose, such an education would 
be more useful than Latin and Greek. And no sooner have I uttered 
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the word “useful” than I imagine the hideous noise which will 
environ me, and amid the hubbub I faintly distinguish the words 
vulgar, utilitarian, mechanical, while some scholar finally crushes 
me with the word Bévavoos. Well, before this storm of customary and 
traditional clamour I bow my head, and when it is over, I meekly 
repeat that it would be more usefu/,—more rich in practical advan- 
tages, more directly available for health, for happiness, for success 
in the great battle of life. I for one am tired of this “ worship of 
inutility.” One would really think that it was a crime to aim at the 
material happiness of the human race. I look for fruit. I am well 
aware that the demand for things, not words, has been loftily treated 
as a fallacy, because it has been said that it is mainly by means of 
words that one learns things. Be it so, if it be so; but to say that 
some sort of linguistic training is necessary is one thing, and to 
suy that we must therefore spend long years in not learning Latin 
and Greek is quite another. It is possible to be as polyglot as a 
continental waiter, and yet to be wholly uneducated. It is possible 
to know as many dialects as Mezzofanti, and yet to add nothing 
whatever to the stock of human knowledge. We reverence the 
ancients with extravagant honour: why do we not follow their 
example and advice? Those Greeks, who were such masters of 
style, of knowledge, of insight, how often are we to be reminded 
that they never dreamt of learning any language but their own, and 
were absolutely unacquainted even with the terms and principles of 
their own grammar? Yet were they illiterate? They knew little 
of words, but they made up for it by thought,—by that power of 
deep reflection which makes facts luminous with meaning,—by that 
earnest concentration of resolute attention on which have dawned 
some of the most splendid daybreaks of human discovery. And 
what they did they recommended. They pointed to that external world 
which is the living garment of Deity. They believed in the human 
soul ; and we, for whom it is the central doctrine of our religion, 
that, without any intervention of priest, or system, or philosophy, or 
synod, each human soul may stand face to face with the Divine,— 
shall we of all men believe that without the help of an imperfect 
Paganism we cannot learn truth on the one hand, or be educated into 
an appreciation of it on the other? Really when one reads the 
common complaint that we can never equal the ancients, because we 
have to spend so many years in learning their languages, one is filled 
with silent amazement and despair. Are we then, for the sake of 
these Greek and Roman authors, to go to our graves, and let the 
great volume of the universe drop out of our hands unread? Are 
paper and ink the only sacred springs at which to quench the thirst 
of young souls from generation to generation? No, I say again that 
I believe in the human soul. I believe that the world is God’s 
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epistle to mankind, which still for the most part remains unread, and 
that it is written neither in Latin nor in Greek. And I believe, 
further, that if a Sophocles or a Lucretius could come among us,— 
if we could lead them into the glorious regions of Christian literature 
and Christian song,—if we could display to them the great triumphs 
of Christian heroism and Christian civilisation,—if, from the dim 
immensities below, we could show them their lordliest sculpture and 
choicest art infinitely surpassed by the delicate iridescence and exquisite 
chasing of some siliceous diatom dredged up from the Atlantic depths, 
and in the dim immensities above could show them in the telescope 
the gilded crescent of Venus, and the snowy poles of Mars, and 
nebule white with the glory of innumerable suns,—if we could 
show them how, by patient study of the phenomena of the universe, 
we had increased human comfort, extended human happiness, econo- 
mised human labour, and extinguished human pain,—that we had 
restored eyes to the blind and language to the dumb, that we had 
lengthened life, that we had minimised danger, that we had pacified 
madness, that we had triumphed over disease, and yet that 
in doing all this we had done what seemed to us a far /ess thing than 
in extending the bounds of human knowledge, and deepening the 
sense of Divine mystery and meaning to an extent into which 
prophet and apostle would have been glad to gaze,—they would 
indeed have been amazed to learn that the training which had led to 
such magnificent results was held, by “ the proprieties of a dim-eyed 
scholarship,” to be vulgar and irreligious; and yet more amazed to 
be informed that, centuries after their great Pan was dead, a power 
to construe and emend their own choruses and hexameters was still 
held to be the highest and rarely-attained achievement of an English 
education in the nineteenth century of the Christian era; and yet 
more and more amazed to hear that leaders of education had con- 
sidered scientific teaching to be barren and useless, and that the boys 
of a great school were left so ignorant of facts like these, that they 
had gone to hear the lecture of an eminent discoverer in science with 
the avowed main purpose of “ making a row!” 

I will only add one more reason why, if we must choose, I would 
prefer science to Latin and Greek; and that is because I consider 
it a more natural, a better, and a happier training—better, ‘be- 
cause it trains some of the same faculties as language, and many 
more which have been hitherto neglected ; and happier, because the 
facts with which it deals are more attractive and more fruitful for the 
majority of minds. Which was the happier, Linneus falling on 
his knees to thank God for the golden splendour of a field of furze, 
or St. Bernard travelling all day long by the Lake of Geneva, and 
asking in the evening where it was? And which is likely to be the 
happier, the youth who goes to bed with his thoughts reeking with 
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Juvenal and Aristophanes, or he who in the sweet air and blessed 
sunshine has been taught to regard the world around him as a Sibyl- 
line leaf inscribed by God’s own finger with revelations of his laws? 
People who fancy themselves to be eminent if they can write Latin 
elegiacs seem to suppose that a training in science consists mainly of 
classifying specimens, drawing complicated diagrams, and using long 
compound names which it requires a knowledge of Greek to understand. 
Talk to them of botany, for instance, and they think you mean a book 
of dried specimens which they regard as so much hay, or a description 
of some half-invisible lichen as having “ its apothecia tuberculiform, 
its asci oblongo-saccate, and its spores reticulato-multilocular.” They 
know nothing of the loving devotion which chains a Schleiden for long 
years to his microscope, which sent a Hooker from the Antarctic to 
the Himalayas, which rewards the infinite care with which a Darwin 
studies the structure of orchids or the irritability of climbing plants, 
and which made Conrad Sprengel lie for long hours together silent 
and happy in the sunlight to see if the aid of an insect was necessary for 
the fertilisation of some opening flower. But even scholars are now 
beginning to suspect that it is something more than classification or 
polysyllables which fired the dithyrambic outbursts of a Kepler, which 
made Vanini declare that a straw upon his dungeon floor was sufficient 
to prove the omnipotence of Deity, and which breathes in the spirit of 
Bacon’s apostrophe, “ If we labour in Thy works with the sweat of our 
brow, Thou wilt make us partakers of Thy vision and Thy Sabbath.” 

Familiar as such thoughts should be, yet they will not be wasted if 
they tend to show that, sooner or later, Science and other modern 
studies must occupy a place in our curriculum not subordinate, but 
equal ; that they must knock at the gates of our Public Schools, not 
as timid suppliants for admission, but as the equal plenipotentiaries 
of a royal power. Two or three truths ought now, I think, to be 
regarded as axiomatic :—Firstly, that science is as important a means 
of training as literature ; secondly, that every education is one-sided 
and most imperfect which does not add science to literature; thirdly, 
that our present system is neither literary nor scientific ; and fourthly, 
that it is perfectly possible for itto be both. That it cannot be both is 
indeed the loud assertion of many, and I fully allow that it cannot with 
our present programmes and our present methods. Some would add 
with our present teachers. Professor Sir J. Simpson, in a brilliant and 
witty lecture some weeks back at Glasgow, said that it had been sug- 
gested to him, as the only solution of the difficulty, to poison off the 
entire race of present schoolmasters. Well, if that be considered neces- 
sary, I will cheerfully offer myself as the first victim of the “ happy 
despatch.” But, although I may not be considered a perfectly impar- 
tial judge, I honestly think that this is not absolutely necessary, and 
that it might even lead to practical difficulties. The thing that wants 
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poisoning is the system, not the men ; the pernicious contentment with 
inadequate methods, not the teachers who do their best to carry them 
out. And my notion of a system which should be satisfactory in its 
intellectual results would be nothing short of this: that every boy of 
average ability leaving school at eighteen or nineteen should be able to 
read at sight any easy author in Greek and Latin ; that he should be 
well grounded in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; that he should 
understand French and German, and if possible speak one of the two ; 
that he should be able to read his own language well, to write it intel- 
ligently, and to show some familiarity with its greatest literature ; that 
he should have a sound knowledge of history and geography; and 
lastly, that he should be acquainted with the nature and greatest results 
of the sciences in general, and have a more minute, practical, and ex- 
perimental acquaintance with one of them at least. For a clever and 
diligent boy I should add much more; and while any one who pleases 
may laugh at my scheme as Utopian, I maintain that such a result, 
or one closely analogous to it, has constantly been attained in past 
times, is at the present moment frequently attained in other countries, 
and might at any moment be attained by right methods in our own. 
For in the many golden years before us a scheme such as the 
following is demonstrably practicable. Till the age of six I would 
lay a foundation of moral habits, of loving, unquestioning obedience, 
and of quick, intelligent observation ; but I would look for no attain- 
ment beyond the ability to read. From six till nine a boy might 
well learn writing, arithmetic, something about his own language, 
the elements of geography and history, the elements of botany, and 
the power of reading an easy book in French or German. At nine 
he might begin Latin, and at twelve Greek; and if the study of 
those two languages were, on any natural and intelligent system, 
made the main serious study of the seven years between nine and 
sixteen, I maintain that, even while he was also learning something 
about other matters, a boy ought to have acquired a knowledge more 
correct and more ample for the purposes of mental culture than 
any which is now gained by all but a few boys in almost double the 
time. From sixteen till the period when he leaves school or the 
University, he ought to be in a condition to devote his mind, step 
by step, to mathematics, to modern languages, to special and general 
science, to ancient and modern literature, to such an extent as should 
make him a more able, a more many-sided, a more useful, and a happier 
man than it has ever lain within the opportunities of one English- 
man in five hundred to become. And if some such scheme were 
vigorously carried out we should hear no more of the effeminate 
modern delusion, confuted by so many scientific names, that it is 
impossible for us to teach both science and the classics. The thing 
has demonstrably been done, and that over and over again. Galileo 
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at eighteen was a musician, a painter, and a man of letters. Leibnitz, 
great though he was in science, could at the age of sixteen write 
three hundred Latin hexametersa day. Pascal was great as a scholar, 
no less than as a mathematician and experimentalist. Ampére used 
: to amuse himself with Latin verse—not, be it observed, as a serious 
} pursuit, but as a mere schoolboy amusement—long after he had 
invented the electro-dynamic theory. Carnot, at sixteen, supported 
a philosophic thesis in Latin with brilliant success. Greek and Latin 
authors formed the favourite reading of the youthful Arago; and at 
fourteen our own Dr. Young (as we can prove by incontestable docu- 
ments) had learnt not only Greek and Latin and botany, but also a 
J considerable amount of French, Italian, Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic. 
os If this was possible for boys of genius then, why is it not possible 
for boys of genius now? In former days, even without genius, it 
would have been held disgraceful for any one pretending to the name 
of a student not to speak and write Latin by the age of sixteen. The 
great Condé finished his studies at seventeen, won the victory of 
Rocroi at twenty-two, and yet after seven years of labours and 
victories still knew Latin enough to hold his own against the doctors 
of the Sorbonne. Sixteen years after, Gustavus Adolphus, who 
had been a king and general since the age of twenty, knew enough, 
when in the city of Munich, to seek out the rector of the Jesuit 
College and hold with him in Latin a theological discussion, in which 
he was valiantly seconded by a young French officer, Jean de Gassion, 
afterwards a Mareschal of France, though neither of them knew more 
of Latin than they had learnt at school. Such knowledge was then 
regarded as a mere schoolboy excellence. Now I will not ask how 
many of our officers in the army, but I will ask how many of our 
choice University scholars and distinguished head-masters would 
be able without embarrassment to do the same, or to talk Latin as 
fluently as a German boy is obliged to do when he passes the Abi- 
turienten examination before leaving school ? And what is the infer- 
ence? It is this very startling one,—that whereas it is the duty of 
every great nation to raise its educational system, and to hand it down, 
if not improved, at least unimpaired, to the generation next to come, 
we by some means or other have not only not accomplished this, 
but have retained a narrow and imperfect system, and, if we continue 
it, shall be handing it down to posterity in a condition positively 
inferior to that in which we received it from our fathers. If the tree 
of classical education can produce nothing better than such attenuated 
and deciduous leaves as this, I for one shall not be sorry when the 
axe is in the hands of the woodman, and the forest ringing with his 
sturdy strokes. 
Yet it will be seen, from what I have said, that I would retain 
Latin, and. even Greek, though I would not retain them in the manner 
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in which they are at present taught. I would certainly not let them 
occupy the enormous and barren period they now usurp. For what 
are Greek and Latin? They are just two ordinary human languages, 
by no means the most exceptionally difficult of those used by articu- 
lately-speaking men. They were spoken not only, as people seem to 
think, by long-robed philosophers and gorgeous tragedians, but, for 
the most part, by tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, and so on, down 
to a good large number of thieves. If other languages, by hearing 
them spoken, can be picked up in a few months, and, when not spoken, 
can be attained in a year or two of vigorous study, I can see no 
conceivable reason why Latin and Greek, for all purposes that have 
any value except for divines and scholars, and for purposes infinitely 
more valuable than any that are at present attained, might not be 
learnt in the same time. It cannot be right, it cannot be necessary, 
to consume a dozen futile years in failing to be able to read their 
easiest authors. A Russian grows up speaking with fluency five or 
six languages. It is said that any respectable parents in Hamburg 
would be ashamed if, at the age of twelve, their children did not speak 
French, German, and English. To talk of special linguistic aptitudes 
is a mere pillow to prop up the head of our failures. For observe, all 
that we are proposing to aim at is a mere power to read Latin and Greek 
so as to understand them. Well, if Jacotot, not knowing a word of 
Dutch, could in six weeks teach his Dutch pupils, who did not know 
a word of French, to speak and write that language with ease, with 
no more wonderful instrument in his hand than a double translation 
of “ Télémaque,”’ it is preposterous to argue that a system can be right 
which, after ten or a dozen years of it, leaves a boy unable to construe 
Cesar or Xenophon without the awkward crutch of a lexicon, or the 
Facilis descensus of acrib. But we have taught classics empirically and 
badly ; and to succeed, we must in these days, when economy of time is 
necessary, adopt that natural method which is used in other countries, 
and which has been so often and so well described. We must smooth 
difficulties, we must minimise grammar, we must abandon superfine 
niceties and: details, we must make boys know the languages by 
talking them to him, and by daily and pleasantly familiarising 
him, not with little scraps, but with large portions of them during 
the years which we devote to their study. The scholarship we have 
aimed at imparting is for most boys mere dull and useless pedantry. 
Scholarship, in its common and technical sense, is a narrow speciality 
of very subordinate value, rarely attained, and that not always by 
the greatest minds,—-a narrow speciality which, when exclusively 
followed, has a most enfeebling influence, which was unknown to the 
ancients themselves, which is something wholly different from a wide 
and fruitful appreciation of their literature, and which would never 
have been suffered to weaken our entire conception of a liberal educa- 
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tion if it were not, on the one hand, convenient for examining pur- 
poses, and if, on the other, so vast a majority had not wasted so many 
precious years in not attaining it, that we have begun to reverence 
it with an honour closely akin to fetichism. And to this we owe 
that miserable manner of teaching which ought now to be finally 
exploded. To set a boy to learn a score of lines of a Greek or Latin 
author, “with a dictionary and a grammar unequally yoked together 
like ox and ass,” to let him or his class construe or flounder through 
them, and then, without any attempt to teach what they are about, 
to point out their wisdom, beauty, or eloquence, to illustrate their 
relation to the great whole of which they form a part, or the insight 
they may give into social, moral, or literary questions,— instead of 
this, merely day after day to torture a short passage to death by 
parsing all the words in it,—parsing them as a mere exercise of 
memory or empiricism, without a single philological principle to 
guide either boy or master,—and to frown at or to punish boys 
if their attention fails them in this excruciating process ;—I say that 
this way of teaching,—this “drilled, dull lesson forced down word 
by word,”—-common, nay, all but universal as it is, and continued 
as it is from form to form, and from weary year to weary year, and 
easy as it is for the most incompetent person who ever sat in a 
teacher’s seat, is about as infructuous, about as irritating, and about 
as unreasonable a method of training the mind by sickening the 
memory as was ever elaborated by the perverted ingenuity of man. 
It is utterly degrading to all but the most mechanical masters, and 
utterly wearisome to all but the most sluggish-minded boys. Nor 
does it in the least surprise me that many who have been trained in 
it show such mere vacuity of intellect, disgust for study, and inca- 
pacity for all mental enjoyment, and that so many of them are ready, 
out of mere idle craving for excitement, to stake a fortune or 
encumber a life if one horse gets in its nose two inches before 
another in a yearly national race. 

But to conclude: teachers cannot and do not attempt to deny the 
amazing ignorance of Greek, Latin, and all other things under the sun, 
in which their teaching ends ; but then they say, Look at the training 
value of our work! Look at the mental power which it bestows! 
Look how it enables boys to grapple with, and to master, all the 
difficulties of life! Now, independently of the mere petitio principit 
involved in assuming that nothing else would train the mind, and that 
these results have ensued because of our training rather than in 
spite of it, where, I ask, is this wonderful reservoir of power? Is 
it in our individual life P is it in our political government? is it in 
our social institutions? Never at any time was there so intense and 
unanimous a gloom as that which marked, in all our journals, the 
annual review of our last year’s history. The Times desperately 
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informed us that we were surrounded by serious social problems, with 
which we had neither the knowledge, the energy, nor the unanimity 
to cope. One great writer tells us that we are shooting Niagara; 
another, that England is the stronghold of unenlightened Philis- 
tinism ; another, that whole classes among us spend their lives, morn- 
ing and night, and from year’s end to year’s end, in a succession and 
satiety of amusement. Such testimonies might be multiplied by the 
dozen ; but let us see the immediate outcome of our work by compar- 
ing the authorised accounts which we have this year received of the 
German and of the English Universities,— institutes which Dr. Dél- 
linger tells us have nothing in common but the names. Of the German 
we are told that they create astonishment and admiration for the zeal 
and ability of their teachers, for their continual advance, their pro- 
found learning, their intellectual activity, and their ardent devotion to 
literature and science. On the other hand, some of the most eminent 
Oxford men have this year been complaining to us that their Uni- 
versity ‘runs too much upon velvet;” that “the men want fibre;” that 
many of them show “an inextricable confusion of thought and an 
ignorance of the easiest principles and rudiments of language ;” that 
“they are not only indisposed for, but incapable of, study ;” and that 
“seventy per cent. not only furnish from among them all the idleness 
and extravagance which is become a byword through the country, 
but cannot even be considered to be pursuing any course of University 
education at all.’”” Now, who is it that says these things? Not I;— 
but fellows of Oxford colleges, public examiners, and heads of houses. 
Ido but take the facts asI findthem. I never read a more humiliating 
book than that just published by the Rector of Lincoln College. That 
terrible, oft-repeated ratio of seventy per cent., who, he says, are “lan- 
guid, uninterested, blunted by school-grind, and overborne bya gladia- 
torial appetite for feats of the cricket-field,” may wellmake him exclaim 
that “ nothing but tradition and habit could ever have reconciled us 
to such a degradation of our laurels.” Yet England was once called 
“a land of heroes and philosophers,” and was transcendent in learning 
before the name of Germany was known. Can we make nothing 
better of our youths than this? Never, surely, was there an epoch 
in our history when we more sorely needed the presence in our midst 
of men who will face social problems with inflexible honesty and 
indomitable will; of men who, in the cause of truth, will shock any 
number of Pharisaic self-complacencies, and lay down their own 
interests as lightly as a pin. In the seventeenth century such a 
student left the ancient halls of Cambridge. Young, and beautiful, 
and strong, and skilled in all manly exercises, he would yet have 
unutterably scorned the notion of degenerating into a modern athlete. 
With a passion for noble music and Gothic architecture, he was yet 
neither a dilettante nor a ritualist. He united all that was serious in 
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the heart of Puritanism with all that was noble in the worship of 
Rome ; he blended a maiden’s purity with a soldier’s courage and an 
enthusiast’s fire. Living one of the noblest of recorded lives, he 
defied the world’s haughtiest tyrannies, and ran the gauntlet of its 
deadliest hates, to leave behind him such a heritage of burning elo- 
quence and lofty thought as might have made us for all time the 
wiser and the better. And how was he educated? His education 
had been by no means exceptional. He had been a boy at an ordi- 
nary London school; nor is there anything to show that he either 
was, or thought himself, more specially instructed than many of his 
compeers. Nay, there were many whom he considered more timely- 
happy than himself. Yet not only was he one of the best Greek and 
Latin scholars of his age, but also he was widely acquainted with the 
history and literature of modern nations. He was a proficient in 
Hebrew and Biblical theology ; he was well acquainted with all the 
science, the logic, and the philosophy of his day; he was admirable 
as a musician; and could speak and write well in French, and per- 
fectly in Italian. His name was John Milton; and for no mean 
portion of his life he, too, was a schoolmaster, and he proposed a 
scheme which is the favourite laughing-stock of the little geniuses of 
modern days. And shall the University which trained him, and 
which cannot now produce a Latin scholar worthy to be mentioned 
as his peer, or as the peer of many of his contemporaries, shall it be 
content to confine its principal rewards to that which, in comparison 
with his oceanic learning, is but a miserable pin’s point of linguistic 
knowledge ? Shall it, in these disturbed and uncertain times of 
change and revolution, send out as teachers men who are content 
to go on teaching Greek and Latin, with verse and all the rest of it, 
only a little worse than their fathers taught it, or men whose names 
and attainments shall be a guarantee that they themselves possess a 
wide and generous appreciation of every form of human knowledge, 
and who will mould their pupils, not merely into elegant scholars, 
but also into iron-hearted and liberal-minded men? I am convinced 
that we ought to be profoundly dissatisfied—nay, even thoroughly 
ashamed—of a system which fails so utterly with seventy per cent. 
of those who carry it farthest ; a system which has been shown not to 
be literary, and which does not even pretend to be scientific. I am 
convinced that we ought not to rest content until we do far more 
than we are doing now to send forth our boys with well-educated 
senses and active minds; with a real training both in language and 
in literature; with some sound knowledge of the great phenomena 
of the universe in which they live ; with a conviction that thought and 
labour are among the most elementary duties of mankind; above all, 
with hearts which burn with such ardour and faith and devotion in 
the cause of truth, that they will pursue it with a dauntless and un- 
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swerving spirit, without shirking the penalty or claiming the reward. 
This, I am convinced, does not lie beyond the power of our resolute 
efforts; but to achieve it demands a frank and ungrudging revision 
of our present programmes, our present methods—even, perhaps, of 
our present conceptions of what a liberal education should be held to 
be. We may not live to see this brought about. We may injure 
ourselves in the attempt to hasten it. A whole generation of 
teachers may shrink from the labour and the self-sacrifice which 
such a reform demands ; but thus, and thus only, as it seems to me, 
shall we restore a weakened England to her old heroic and com- 
manding position in the world of statesmanship and the world of 
thought ; thus, and thus only, shall we realise that grand picture of 
“‘anoble and puissant Nation, rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: . . . as an eagle, mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam ; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about 
her, amazed at what she means.” 
F. W. Farrar. 
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JUNIUS, FRANCIS, AND LORD MANSFIELD IN 
DECEMBER, 1770. 


In completing to the best of my ability the ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis” which had been commenced by Mr. Parkes, and editing 
selections from Sir Philip’s correspondence and other remains, I 
avoided entering argumentatively, as far as I could help it, into the 
controversy respecting the authorship of “Junius.” I did so for 
reasons specified by myself in the preface and other parts of the 
work, into which I need not here enter. Nor is it my intention to 
trouble the reader on the present occasion, except with considerations 
suggested by one little chapter in that controversy. 

Mr. Hayward’s recent pamphlet, “ More about Junius: or, The 
Franciscan Theory Unsound,” of which I fully recognise the in- 
genuity, while I cannot adopt the conclusion, has directed my 
attention more closely to the subject of that chapter than it had 
been drawn in the course of my previous investigations. I am forced 
by him to confess to a certain amount of inadvertence respecting a 
line of investigation which I might have followed out more closely. 

The subject in question is treated of in the last few pages of 
Mr. Hayward’s essay. It relates to that curious letter of Francis, 
addressed, under his own name, to Calcraft, which is printed in 
the Appendix to vol. i. of the Memoirs, at p. 394. Mr. Hayward 
appears to consider the evidence afforded by that letter, compared 
with other contemporary matter, as going far to nullify the claim of 
its. author to be Junius. I regarded it as strongly corroborative of 
that claim. But for the general reasons above given, I did not enter 
on any specific argument in that behalf. I will now crave the reader’s 
attention to the strangely complicated knot presented by this portion 
of the Junian correspondence, asking also his patience while I en- 
deavour to untie it. 

On Nov. 14, 1770, Junius addressed his celebrated letter, No. 41 
of the series, to Lord Chief Justice Mansfield; one of the most 
powerful examples of his sarcastic eloquence. ‘ It contains a fiercely 
hostile review of many passages in the Lord Chief Justice’s public 
life; but the immediate occasion, as is well known, was afforded by 
his lordship’s conduct on the trial of the prosecutions against 
Almon and against Woodfall for publishing Junius’s Address to the 
King. 

On Dec. 1, 1770 (not Dec. 10, as stated in the Memoirs by mis- 
print), Francis (in his own name) wrote to Calcraft the letter 
of which I have above spoken. The object (ostensibly) was to 
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dissuade Calcraft from an intended motion’ in the Commons 
against Lord Mansfield, on account of the same proceedings to which 
the letter of Junius adverts. But it is conceived in a tone of the 
bitterest hostility to Lord Mansfield himself. I have suggested 
(Memoirs, vol. i. p. 247) that the writer probably meant it to be 
shown to Lord Chatham. Mr. Hayward thinks this letter a mere 
“loose and wandering attack on Lord Mansfield.” Let us look a 
little closer at it, and compare passages from it, column against 


column, with the corresponding letter of Junius. 


Junius to Lord Mansfield, Nov. 14. 


‘You knew and felt that your con- 
duct would not bear a parliamentary 
inquiry, and you hoped to escape it by 
the meanest, the basest sacrifice of 
consistency that ever was made by a 
great magistrate. Where was your 
firmness ? where was that vindictive 
spirit of which we have seen so many 
examples, when, &...... Yet I 
own, my lord, that yours is no un- 
common character. Women, and men 
like women, are timid, vindictive, and 
irresolute. Their passions counteract 
each other, and make the same creature 
at one moment hateful, at another 
contemptible...... 


‘““You secretly engross the power, 
while you decline the title of minister: 
and, though you dare not be chan- 
cellor, you know how to secure the 
emoluments of the office. I beg 
pardon, my lord: your fears have in- 
terposed at last, and forced you to 
resign: the odium of continuing 
Speaker of the House of Lords upon 
such terms was too formidable to be 
resisted. .... But though you have 
relinquished the salary, you still as- 
sume the rights of a minister.” 


Francis to Calcraft, Dec. 1. 


‘* Your only rational view, as I con- 
ceive, must be, to intimidate the 
capital offender by the terror of a 
parliamentary inquiry...... I am 
convinced that he is now under the 
influence of terror, and, while that 
lasts, he will act with circumspection 
and reserve. Let the cloud hang over 
his head, but not burst, until it has 
collected weight to crush him. When 
I speak of his fears, I do not refer to 
any real danger he would be in from 
a present parliamentary inquiry. I 
argue from the character of the man, 
his general dread of public odium, 
and the quickness of his sensations, 
which anticipate danger, and even 
now make him look forward to a dis- 
tant day of punishment... .. 

‘*You cannot, in my opinion, wish 
for firmer or safer ground than his 
keeping the seals so long in com- 
mission. .... Both the spirit of the 
laws and the king’s gracious in- 
tentions are equally counteracted. 
We see the income, which belongs 
to the Great Seal, divided (and not for 
a short period) between four of the 
twelve judges. . . . Lord Mansfield’s 
meanness in threatening one day to resign, 
and yet continuing still upon the wool- 
pack, may be the subject of much good 
discourse. .... 


The discrepancy between the two compositions, in these extracts, 
is as notable as their similarity. Junius, on Nov. 14, believed, or 
professed to believe, that Lord Mansfield had resigned. Francis, on 


Dec. 1, knew better, but accuses him of “threatening” to doso. 


In 


point of fact, Lord Mansfield held the seals until Jan. 23, 1771. 


(1) The subject was taken up by Sergeant Elynn, in his “ Motion for a Committee 
to inquire into the administration of Criminal Justice,’ on Dec. 6. 
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I think I may fairly ask whether one of two things must not be 
reasonably inferred—either that Francis was Junius, and repeated 
himself; or that Francis, wanting to advise so knowing a man as 
Calcraft, could think of nothing more original than borrowing the 
exact sentiments of a letter of Junius a fortnight old. I said in 
the Memoirs that the two writers seem, on this occasion, to have 
studied to avoid “identity of expression ;” and so they have; but 
this is all. In all but the very words they are identical, or so nearly 
so that (to look at the problem from another side), it is not easy 
to understand how Francis, if he was Junius, ventured to run so near 
the wind, unless, indeed, he felt sure of Calcraft as a confederate. 

But this is only the outset of a puzzling inquiry. We must take 
a step further into the labyrinth. 

I must acknowledge, and I do so most readily, that Mr. Hayward’s 
acuteness has detected a point, in relation to this letter of Francis, 
which had escaped mine. I fancied—although I did not feel sure 
of it—that Francis was thinking of this letter when he wrote the 
following passage in his “‘ Fragment of Autobiography ” (probably in 
1775): — 

“T caught a hint of this irregularity” (Lord Mansfield’s 
“travelling out of the record,’ in reporting to the court his 
summing-up in R. v. Woodfall) “from Bearcroft, one night, at a 
tavern, and immediately drew up an argument on it in proper form, 
and sent it to Calcraft, desiring him to transmit it to his friend. 
Within three days after, I heard the great Earl of Chatham repeat 
my letter verbatim in the House of Lords; not only following the 
argument exactly, but dressing it in the same expressions that I 
had done.” (Memoirs, i. 364.) 

It is true that the “irregularity ” in question is not adverted to 
in the letter of December 1; but I fancied that Francis, five or six 
years afterwards, might have forgotten all but the general purport of 
that letter, and thus misquoted it. “ Apparently,” I said, “ this is the 
letter he means.” 

But Mr. Hayward has found, as he says (I believe with perfect 
truth), the key to thisenigma. In the “Chatham Correspondence,” 
vol. iv. p. 48, will be found the “extract” of a letter headed 
«Anonymous to John Calcraft, Esq.,” dated December 9, 1770, 
beginning, “Should anything more be said in Parliament,” and 
expounding clearly the particular irregularity of which Lord Mans- 
field had been guilty. ‘This extract” was forwarded by Calcraft 
to Chatham, and was used by his lordship in Parliament. And of 
it the editors of the “Correspondence” say as follows :—‘ The 
writer is understood to be Mr. Calcraft’s friend and correspondent, 
Sir Philip Francis. See vol. iii. p. 444.” 

The case, therefore, is to all appearance as clear as daylight. 
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Francis, in his “Fragment,” refers ‘to his anonymous letter of 
December 9, not (as I had at first supposed) to his signed letter of 
December 1. And we have thus an unintentional but distinct confes- 
sion by Francis that he did write the anonymous letter of December 9, 
which, as has been seen, the editors of the ‘Chatham Correspon- 
dence” had already, by comparison with other acknowledged letters 
of his in the same correspondence, ascribed to him. 

Now the editor of the “Grenville Correspondence” (Mr. William 
James Smith) deals with this same anonymous letter in his “ Intro- 
ductory Notes relating to the Authorship of Junius.” He believes 
the anonymous correspondent to be Junius (vol. iii. p. Ixvi); and 
therefore, according to his theory, to be Lord Temple. It is there- 
fore part of his case to show that the editors of the “Chatham 
Correspondence ” were wrong in attributing it to Francis. ‘The 
handwriting,” he says, speaking of the original, which he had seen, 
“is certainly not that of Francis. It is without disguise, a common 
business-like sort of hand,—no resemblance to that of Junius,—and 
has the appearance of having been freely and rapidly written, as if tran- 
scribed from the author's copy. It is neither dated nor addressed.” And 
so Mr. Hayward, following Mr. Smith, declares that the paper is “ not 
in the handwriting of Francis.” “It would be singular if it were. 
The paper is obviously not the original letter to Calcraft at all, but 
an extract from that letter, “without date or address,” transcribed 
either by Mr. Calcraft or (more likely) by some confidential person 
for him. The handwriting, whatever it may be, is entirely immaterial. 
The important point is that this document—already attributed by 
the editors of the ‘Chatham Correspondence”’ to Francis, by the editor 
of the ‘Grenville Correspondence”’ to Junius—is now, in this passage 
of his ‘‘ Autobiographical Fragment,” claimed by Francis as his own— 
claimed, as I have said, apparently in a fit of inadvertence, which 
renders the evidence thus unconsciously afforded even more irresistible. 
Mr. Hayward is himself so struck with the cogency of this avowal, 
that he endeavours to account for it on a peculiar supposition. 
“ Francis,” thinks Mr. Hayward, “evidently heard from Calcraft 
how Lord Chatham got the argument; and subsequently, probably 
after Calcraft’s death, assumed the credit of it” (p. 22). Assumed 
it in a private record, “which” (in Mr. Hayward’s opinion) “he 
probably never intended to see the light!” (p. 35). I must leave 
the reader to judge of the probability of this conjecture. 

But it remains to show the close bearing of this anonymous letter, 
thus avowed by Francis, on the authorship of Junius. On Decem- 
ber 10 (Monday) Lord Chatham used the “anonymous” letter in the 
House. On December 17 appeared in the Public Advertiser yet 
another attack on Lord Mansfield. It is signed “ Phalaris.” It is 
No. 82 of the “ miscellaneous letters ascribed to Junius ” of Wood- 
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fall’s edition (Bohn, vol. ii. p. 320). Part of its purpose is to 
expose the very same alleged legal error which is commented on in 
the said anonymous letter. Now Phalaris and the Anonymous 
coincide, not only in sense, but in the very language. Part of the 
former is, in fact, a mere transcript of the latter, with the very slight 
disguise of some changes in the collocation of words. This indis- 
putable identity is pointed out in the “Grenville Correspondence ” 
(iii. exvii). But it may be more convenient to the reader to verify it 
for himself by means of extracts, given, as in the former instance, 


column against column. 


Anonymous to Calcraft, Dec. 9. 


‘<TIn the cause of the King v. Wood- 
fall, the verdict was ‘guilty of printing 
and publishing only.’ A motion was 
made in arrest of judgment by the 
defendant’s counsel upon this ground, 
that the verdict was so ambiguous, that 
judgment could not be entered up on 
it. On the other hand, it was moved 
that the verdict might be entered up 
according to the legal import of the 
words of the verdict The court 
could not (as is universally known in 
Westminster Hall) ‘travel out of the 
record.’ But Lord Mansfield. ... 
went regularly through the evidence 
which was given at the trial, and very 
particularly rehearsed the charge 
which he had given to the jury. Now 
all this is flatly irregular, extrajudicial, 
and unprecedented. His reason for this 
proceeding was, that he might have an 
opportunity of saying what he had no 
right to say on that occasion, that the 
three other judges concurred with him in 
the doctrine laid down in the charge 
to the jury.” 


Phalaris : Public Advertiser, Dec. 17. 


‘‘The verdict given at Nisi Prius 
in the King v. Woodfall was, ‘ guilty 
of printing and publishing only.’ A 
motion in arrest of judgment was 
made by the defendant’s counsel, 
grounded upon the ambiguity of the 
verdict. At the same time a motion 
was made by the counsel for the crown, 
to show cause why the verdict should 


not be entered up according to the legal 


import of the words 

Mansfield, when he delivered the 
opinion of the court upon the verdict, 
went regularly through the whole of 
the proceedings at Nisi Prius; as well 
the evidence which had been given as 
his own charge to the jury 

make use of the legal phrase, the 
court cannot ‘travel out of the 
record.’ Lord Mansfield did travel 
out of the record. I affirm, therefore, 
with Lord Chatham, that his conduct 
was irregular, extrajudicial, and unpre- 
cedented His real motive for 
doing what he knew to be wrong was, 
that he might have an opportunity of 
telling the public extrajudicially, that 
the other three judges agreed with him in 
the doctrine laid down in his charge.” 


It must now be added, to complete the history of this document, 


that Lord Chatham having, as above said, employed in the House of 
Lords the argument furnished by the anonymous letter, a report of 
his speech appeared in the London Evening Post of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11. It is brief, but accurate enough to show ts, who are in the 
secret, from what source he derived his materials. (‘Grenville Cor- 
respondence,” iii.cxvii.) But this newspaper report omits the last para- 
graph. (In that paragraph Lord Mansfield is accused of a trick which 
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Lord Chatham is not at all likely to have charged him with in par- 
liamentary debate.) Consequently Phalaris could not have copied the 
newspaper report, but must have copied the anonymous letter. And 
the fair inference is, that Francis kept a copy of his own anonymous 
letter, and used it a few days later under the name of “ Phalaris.” ! 

Now let us pause for one moment to consider the effect of this 
mass of evidence. We have here four conspirators against Lord 
Mansfield discharging their engines in the course of one month— 
Junius ; Francis, under his own name; the Anonymous, now shown 
(by Mr. Hayward) to be Francis on his own confession; and 
Phalaris, commonly believed to be an alias for Junius. The two 
first correspond, not in exact words, but very closely in thought, and 
that thought by no means of a commonplace description. ‘The two 
last correspond word for word. Is it not the plain, natural, probable 
supposition that Francis was concerned in all the four? Some may 
think (as far as this piece of evidence goes) that he was concerned 
along with some others unknown. Those who have studied the rest 
of the evidence—those, above all, who have studied the mind of 
Francis, and can appreciate his inveteracy, his industry, and his 
tortuousness—will probably incline to the conviction that “alone 
he did it.” 


I will conclude with one or two other observations suggested by 
the same portion of the case. 

1. Mr. Hayward points out (p. 22) that Junius (Preface to col- 
lected edition, 1772) describes with legal accuracy the legal error 
alleged to have been committed by Lord Mansfield in the trial 
of R. v. Woodfall; but that Francis (in his “ Autobiographical 
Fragment’), professing to refer to the same error, entirely mistakes 
and mis-states the point. The remark is perfectly just as far as I 
can see; and valeat quantim. But I suspect the following to be the 
solution. Junius (as has been often proved) was no lawyer. But. 
while engaged in writing, he “crammed” for his legal arguments 
with great assiduity. But Francis, writing five or six years afterwards 
from memory, and with a head full of other matters, retained only 
an indistinct idea of the legal lore which he had acquired—for the 
nonce only—by the cramming process above described. 

2. This is perhaps illustrated by another odd instance of apparent 
forgetfulness in the “‘ Fragment” so often alluded to. 

“ Woodfall, the printer,” Francis says in it, “ had been tried before 


Lord Mansfield for printing a libel. J think it was Junius’s letter to 
the king.” 


(1) One more version of the speech (exactly following the Anonymous and Phalaris) 
is given by Junius in a note to the preface to his collected edition. See the “‘ Gren- 
ville Correspondence.” It is reproduced in the Parliamentary History. Probably it is 
the contribution of Francis himself. 
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“So,” exclaims Mr. Hayward sarcastically, “Junius was in 
doubt whether Woodfall was, or was not, tried for printing Junius’s 
letter to the king!” (p. 21.) 

But Mr. Hayward himself had shown, four pages before, that 
Francis knew the fact perfectly well. He writes to Macrabie 
(June 12, 1770), <‘ Almon has been found guilty of republishing the 
letter to the king, and Woodfall, who was the criginal publisher, is 
to be tried to-morrow.” 

We have therefore to compare Francis, not with Junius, but with 
Francis himself; and to make out why, what he perfectly well knew 
in 1770, he only “thought” in 1775. I cannot explain the contra- 
diction, any more than sundry others of the sayings and doings of 
that enigmatical man. But the reason may be found in the suggestion 
which I have already made, that when he wrote in India, five or six 
years after the time, his memory of details was confused. Or the words 
“7 think” were only a blind, which was Mr. Parkes’s opinion,’ and 
which Mr. Hayward himself (immediately afterwards) seems inclined 
toadmit. ‘“ Granting,” he says, “that Francis affected not to know 
whether the point arose at Woodtall’s trial for publishing the letter 
to the king.” But then, what becomes of his sarcasm ? 

These are a few remarks suggested only by the phenomena of a 
single month in the period of the Junian publications. Nor do they 
by any means exhaust what might be said on this fraction of the 
subject alone. Who is there with leisure sufficient, and energy suffi- 
sient, to take up the question where Mr. Parkes left it, and work the 
mine fairly out? And if any one were to devote himself to the task, 
would the public reward him by sufficient encouragement? I cannot 
tell. For myself, the task is too arduous ; but few literary announce- 
ments would give me greater pleasure than one informing me that it 
was undertaken in earnest, with the aid of those ample materials 
which the industry of Mr. Parkes had either collected or indicated. 


Herman MERIVALE. 


(1) “ You think, do you?”’ was Mr. Parkes’s energetic pencil-mark on the margin of 
<his passage in the MS. | 














ON THE THEORY OF CLERICAL OBLIGATION. 


“This was treason and revolution yesterday ; it is orthodoxy and conservatism to- 
day.” 


Srritxc by the long-protracted deathbed of the most gifted Acade- 
mite it was ever my fortune to know, I put some question to him as 
to misunderstandings which arise when religious teachers find their 
convictions, or those of their age, drifting out of agreement with 
what their congregations expect. He answered prettily, “ Deus 
nobis hee otia fecit; my disablement has spared me that and some 
other embarrassments of the kind.” The question is a complex one, 
but interesting enough to have found a place among those which 
through years of almost disembodied weakness employed the ideal 
intellect of Leslie Ellis. 

Our first impulse, which after all qualifications it will be the 
object of this paper rather to confirm than weaken, is that contracts 
or understandings, involving the primary duty of good faith to man, 
cannot become less sacred because they concern our relations to God. 
This is the element which gives to popular feeling its special in- 
tensity upon the question for our discussion. Men could under- 
stand differences of literary or scientific opinion, and of speculation 
on the modes of the Divine action; but they cannot tolerate in the 
mouthpiece of their own devotions the consciousness or appearance 
of disloyalty to the Supreme Ruler, who is the object of their address. 
Hence the ineradicable instinct of mankind pronounces— 


“The priest who has forsworn the God he serves, 
Is but profaner for his sacred name.” 


There are secondary obligations which are more properly the subject 
of human cognizance, such as those arising out of our relation to 
national or congregational institutions; but without the least dis- 
paragement to their binding force, which may be affected, but cannot 
be destroyed, by tacit conventions, it still seems that the element 
which introduces a righteous jealousy into discussions affecting the 
good faith of priests, turns fundamentally upon the requirement 
of duty to God. Instead of seeking to diminish this feeling, our 
wisdom would be to extend it; we should remind men that prayers 
offered in their name, and sanctioned by their presence, are offered 
by themselves; without exempting any single clergyman from 
responsibility towards Heaven, we should ask that it may be 
shared with him by the ecclesiastical authorities which impose, 
and by the lay expressions of opinion which secure the continuance 
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of whatever may be the prescribed form. On this principle, while 
we regard the Church of England as having escaped a great cala- 
mity in not having excluded by law the many clergymen who agree 
with Mr. Gorham in denying baptismal regeneration, we may 
consider it still more calamitous for public morality, and for the 
principle of directness in religion, that no alternation of forms has 
been devised, which (leaving patristic phrase for those who prefer 
it) might excuse a large body of public teachers from the necessity 
of affirming in their most solemn addresses to the Deity a mental 
change in infants, which, whenever they touch the subject in their 
sermons, they will with equal solemnity deny. This censure is not 
pointed at the Evangelical clergy, who have declared their opinions 
manfully. Our spiritual rulers were upon all principles of ethics, 
heathen or Christian, bound, as soon as the denial of a doctrine 
became legally authorised, to provide means, as at least an alterna- 
tive, of abstaining from its affirmation in the Liturgy. Our theory 
must be that clergymen believe prayers which they pray and 
sermons which they preach. 

In addition to the above primary obligation, we contract, by 
receiving Orders, a duty to the institution whose chief officers 
ordain us upon an understanding, and to the people for whose 
benefit, if not by their direct payment, we are to exist. The first 
of these bonds must be measured by conscience taking pains to 
inform itself; the second has the Articles and Liturgy for its 
measure; the third has an approximate expression in our sermons. 
It seems agreed (without prejudice to the doctrine of Divine grace) 
that the primary seat of religious activity is in the emotional side 
of our nature. This does not prevent our intellectual faculties from 
claiming their share in a process which is, by hypothesis, of the 
highest importance ; and the result of their action, in combination 
with the facts or spiritual data of the case, constitutes theological 
doctrine. Theology is, in effect, the rational element in religion. 
Let it be left here undecided under which of the three heads of 
clerical obligation it should ideally be classed. No large institution, 
hardly often a congregation, can be expected to wish its teachers 
without some theory, é.e. without a theology. 

We will now consider qualifications, which the above statements 
require. The first, which is common to the Church with all societies, 
needs little stress. We must make some allowance for our neighbour, 
as all who have acted at any board, vestry, or meetings, especially of 
the more public kind, are aware by experience. A clergyman may 
think it more important, on his own premisses, that our children 
should be dedicated to heaven, reminded afterwards of their duties, 
and that our marriage should be blessed, our burial hallowed with hope, 
than that the expressions in each office should have the happiest or 
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most logical turn. He need not conceal, on proper occasions, his own 
feeling that it would be well if patristic language did not convey in 
the first office te most men’s ears a meaning which half our Church 
disavows ; if the second did not direct an earlier age for confirmation 
than our bishops would either encourage or accept; if the third con- 
tained no words to deepen painfully the blush of bridal modesty ; if 
the fourth did not require much explanation to free it from the charge 
of irreverent presumption. Such things may be borne in charity for 
the sake of a preponderant good. A prescribed form is interpreted 
less strictly than our own words would be. The benefit of this 
apology should in equity be extended to the authorities who impose 
the formularies, if they were not generally too ready to claim it and 
to exaggerate the need for it. Many improvements are prevented 
only by skilful playing upon the jealousy of ecclesiastical parties. 
This would be better met by an optional alternation of forms than by 
combinations which seem contrived to keep up the balance of mortifi- 
cations. 

A second, an essentially inherent, qualification arises from the 
nature of religious language, which of necessity applies to spiritual 
and metaphysical objects language full of sensuous imagery. We 
should greatly lessen the power of religion to touch our own and 
other men’s feelings if we struck out of it all the physical images; it 
is not the less an abuse to convert those images, especially when 
steeped in passion and tinged with awe, into absolute foundations for 
logically-framed systems. The child thinks of God as of one sceptred 
and crowned ; the average divine still urges the idea of a throne ; 
the philosopher refuses te press ratiocinatively a term which he still 
cannot spare from his language. All this is not new. The intellects 
of Augustine and Anselm moved instinctively in that lofty region of 
thought, the habitual ideas of which, if transplanted suddenly into our 
converse, would seem to some cold abstractions, and be denounced by 
others as sophistical evasions. The only suggestion having an air of 
novelty which need be offered is, that whatever figurativeness applies 
to our descriptions of Deity in general must equally apply to the 
scriptural or Christian conception of Deity, and to all its accompani- 
ments and consequences in respect of forms of revelation. The philo- 
sopher has no right to grudge to the terms of the divine the license 
which he claims for his own. We can neither exclude the Trinity 
from the circle of doctrines incumbent on a clergyman to believe, nor 
debar him from aiding his belief by the reasonings of the writers who 
moulded the doctrine into form. 

A third qualification need barely be mentioned, as turning upon 
questions so constantly recurrent as to seem insoluble. Whether the 
punitive elements in nature are largely permissive, and because it 
could not be otherwise, or are divinely designed ; whether the links of 
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causation imply predestination; or, with more reference to our time, 
how far inspiration leaves free the shaping imagination (so that the 
pictorial agency of the prophet closely resembles that of the poet), are 
questions on which an inclination of opinion may be felt, but on 
which we do not find in our formularies such cogent consistency as to 
supply fetters for any side. 

A fourth qualification arises from natural flr of language, not 
through sophistry, but through softening of ideas. Nothing can be 
less like the doctrine which Calvin deduced from the Epistle to the 

tomans than that which the Lutheran Neander is now thought to 
have established by the same passages. Those who wish formularies 
at least justified during the period of their existence may extract too 
much out of this flux of terms ; those who feel repugnance to it should 
observe that it is a natural effect of time. When our Articles declare 
certain teachers are “ to be had accursed,” we mean that their doctrine 
is to be mildly deprecated ; if this seem too conscious an explanation 
of an old form of anathema, the responsibility for it lies at Lambeth ; 
we should not be better clergymen if we interpreted the phrase 
harshly. In other cases, where no question of formularies occurs, 
the differences between “ the Old Creed and the New” are not neces- 
sarily much more than a softening of terms, or rendering into spiritual 
shape an idea which had a ruder form. Such things depend partly 
on the teacher. The interpretations of Jerome, in the fourth century, 
are more rational than Dr. Pusey’s in the nineteenth. The doctrinal 
views of Anselm are often larger than those of our time. But modi- 
fications through time will take place most happily when formularies 
are adapted to them. Otherwise, they will wrest whatever is rigidly 
stereotyped :— 


“Thou, Mind, ne'er wearest chain.” 


A fifth qualification, which may seem the most important, arises 
from the circumstance that we teach our religion in connection with 
those exemplifications of its power which are recorded in the ancient 
volume of Scripture. Here seems a fixed and, according to most, an 
unerring code of stability, while all thought and fashion change. We 
seem bound to hold that the result to which Scripture, in combination 
with other providential instruments, leads, is a true religious result. 
It ought not to be required that changes of manners and idiom, or 
modern accessions of knowledge, should be rejected, or that the nar- 
rower horizon and ruder standards reflected in a literature which 
professes stages of development should be authoritatively stamped as 
equal to its maturer growth, or to the subsequent enlargement of its . 
heritage. We may at least claim that undeniable accessions in the 
physical or scientific domain—such as the discovery of America, and 
the enlargements of epoch in space and time produced by astronomy, 
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geology, and pre-historic archeology — shall be acknowledged on 
all sides, and that minds called to such employment shall be left free 
to draw, with unobtrusive pertinence to the matter in hand, the logi- 
cal consequences as regards Mosaic omniscience. There will remain 
abundant truths of a permanent kind, which Scripture will enable us 
to illustrate by sacred precedents and time-honoured instances. 

So far as we read the volume in the congregation, no difficulty 
arises for the clergyman, though there may be room for more dis- 
crimination on the part of those who impose particular chapters. 
The true meaning of the Bible is the Bible. If things seem to one 
man poetry which to another seem prose, an entire sincerity is all 
that is requisite to make this divergence innocent in the sight of 
heaven ; and consideration of other persons’ feelings will (if no ex- 
traneous influences are brought to bear) generally prevent misunder- 
standings in the congregation. It is conceivable that researches 
undertaken from a sense of duty may result in discoveries in- 
opportune, and awakening controversy; but these results will not 
sin against the primary theory of clerical obligation, which was 
rather their originating cause. We might even hope, as the Bishop 
of Natal appears in his simplicity, to have hoped, that in virtue of 
such a cause the authoritative imposers of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments would join in investigating the alleged discoveries; and, in 
the event of their truth, take steps to bring about a reconciliation, 
in case any were needful. It seems assumed, rather than proved, 
that the results of critical research would have any consequences 
directly affecting the faith of Christ or the discipline of the Church 
of England. Suppose, as an eventuality, that the composition of the 
Psalms, the origin of the Pentateuch, the age and authorship of 
some other books—e.g. Daniel—and the traces of oral elements 
in the Gospels, were to be settled in accordance with critical ten- 
dency, instead of popular impression, the direct result need not be 
great. A little hellebore might be useful in high quarters, and 
unfair pressure on candidates for ordination, or on their teachers, 
would have to be withdrawn: it would be soon shown, by a succes- 
sion of Bampton lecturers, how providentially the New Testament 
defines faith with no reference to these questions ; how our baptis- 
mal vow is silent, and our Articles not stringent upon them; in 
short, how wonderful it was that the only Christian view had not 
been long ago discovered—as indeed, they would add, it had never 
been quite unknown. 

Inexpugnable as is on the side of sharers of their own ecclesiasti- 
cal responsibilities the logical position of those who do not so much 
advocate an opinion as express a desire that the spirit of fairness may 
find a place in religion, it may be asked if they feel equally secure 
on the side of advanced liberalism, or if they hear without emotion 
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the contemptuous challenge from its camp to face the consequences of 
their own principles, and to look where they are rowing. Let us con- 
sider this question. 

The only assumption in this paper is the conceded necessity of 
worship. The devotional sympathies which render this necessary 
point to a Divine reality as their object, as certainly as any instinct 
in nature prophesies fulfilment. We may base the knowledge of 
God upon inferences from our own mental structure, which are so 
instinctive as to appear intuitions ; upon deductions from the con- 
stitution of the world, which are so natural as to appear necessary ; 
upon testimonies from men who have gone through kindred processes 
before us, the embodiment of whose experience in records becomes 
written or traditional revelation ; and upon personal observation or 
experience of providential or spiritual guidance. No solvent can 
reach this idea of God, which does not equally reach the entire world 
beyond our physical sensations. If the element of relation enters 
into all human apprehension, we may not be able to exclude it from 
our apprehension of this idea amongst others; but such limitation 
of our knowledge is only the more reason for embracing practically 
the best we can have. Nothing in the principle of faith requires 
omniscience to be one of its elements. To profess more than “ pro- 
phesying in part’ would be vain. Yet faith has some advantage in 
reason over a philosophy which can give no account of the stability 
of combinations of the world we live in, and does not know whether 
the sun will rise to-morrow. Denial and destruction may have 
epochs of righteous necessity; but to affirm and construct is the 
happier, let us trust the more permanent, destiny of man. 

If any worthy idea of God implies that we should offer him the 
best of our thoughts as of our deeds, we cannot neglect religious 
history, which has no richer treasury than our own Bible. If people 
imagine they could compile a better, let them try. It suffers in 
estimation from being so often misapplied to the purpose of restrict- 
ing knowledge, for which it was not intended. But all theories of 
a book are to be tested by the book. We should feel its merits 
more if, instead of excluding its humanity by calling it a voice 
dictated from heaven, we treated it as an echo from mankind’s con- 
sciousness of Divine influences. We should then submit its history 
to historical tests, but verify the spiritual experiences of its writers 
by finding them homogeneous with the best of our own, or with 
those of better men. It will not be denied that the Bible in some 
way leads us to Christ, and Christ to God. The place of Christ in 
our own system is justified by the consonance of his life and cha- 
racter with our highest ideal (whether that were wholly formed by 
him, or in part otherwise), and also by the proneness of men who 
forsake his faith to fall below that ideal in thought or practice. He 
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is not a mere exemplar, but a source of spiritual strength. Again, 
if men are to act together, they must have a common code; and in 
result, if not by express command, the Bible seems providentially a 
fit instrument for combined instruction, though social agreement on 
this head need not have its force exaggerated, as if it were a Divine 
veto upon the freedom of human activities. Our Prayer-Book was 
hardly professed by its framers to be perfect, still less infallible; and 
there need be no inherent difficulty in diversifying and enriching its 
forms, as well as otherwise improving it; but it must be allowed, 
after three centuries of all sorts of experiences, to be a fair approxi- 
mate application of scriptural data to ecclesiastical practice. If it 
contains a few things which hardly fulfil the Anglican condition of 
being provable by Scripture, we may treat those few as having a 
disciplinary value, and only so far binding on the conscience. 
Hooker won for us the great principle of Christian freedom, that 
everything need not be Judaically written. Our Creeds remind us of 
our history, or of the theories early connected with it. Our Articles 
have their place in guiding the preliminary studies of the clergyman, 
and in enabling him to test his own orthodoxy, or frame his teach- 
ings, and his congregation to decide. whether his sermons are practi- 
cally in harmony with his prayers. That the aspect of the Liturgy 
is devotional and that of the Articles polemical, is explicable by 
historical causes, the influence of which on large societies cannot 
philosophically be overlooked. All conceivable drawbacks are coun- 
terbalanced by the courageous boundlessness of faith with which 
our Church puts the Scripture into every man’s hand, reads through 
even its most questionable parts, bids criticism and science do their 
best, and combines with the assumption that her system is essentially 
true, a tacit pledge that if anything in it is found untrue it will 
be open to amendment. This spirit of regulated freedom is inherent 
in her system, though it may be obscured by the fault of her ad- 
ministrators ; while it lives, the Church lives; when it dies, may 
the Church die also. If there is an appearance of inconsistency 
in granting the same persons larger freedom as critics than they 
possess as clergymen, it is compensated by the security hence derived 
for both stability and progress, or for the combined interests of 
truth, knowledge, and order. Yet we may usefully remind our 
countrymen that in the communion of Rome, and in the Austria of 
Metternich, Dr. Jahn was permitted to discuss critical difficulties 
with a learned candour which in Protestant England would be sup- 
posed to sin against written standards, while it really corrected 
current errors. Dr. Ddéllinger now furnishes an analogy to the 
more liberal stamp of Anglicans. 

Clerical obligation being here considered as a matter of conscience, 
we are little concerned with courts of law. However justly liturgical 
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obedience may be. exacted, there could hardly be a greater calamity 
for a Church like our own than for a habit to arise of dragging 
literary or scientific questions before inappropriate tribunals. While 
a bishop and a clergyman, if equally conscientious, can derive no 
satisfaction from either obscuring a truth or neglecting a duty, an 
unseemly contest between the two creates an impression that either 
one or the other must have such a desire; hence it may do great 
personal injustice, while in the public mind it throws a sense of 
uncertainty around the fundamental questions, and tends above all 
things to aggravate partisanship in religion. The pernicious habit 
too widely prevails of estimating Truth by the shouts around her 
banner; while Englishmen enjoy a fight ubout church-rates or 
chapel-trusts, they cannot enter into a solitary clergyman’s anxiety 
that a literary problem should be accurately stated ; if in their loftiest 
moments they conceive the possibility of his having got hold of a 
truth, they can never understand his claim to be orthodox, perhaps 
more so than his assailants. 

Our question is as to a clergyman’s satisfying the principle of 
duty. Questions of greater width, as the distribution of the 
franchise or University extension, and of greater charity, as the 
reunion of Christendom or better social administration, require 
greater scope or power: ours is more primarily essential, as paying 
debts should go before giving alms. Loyalty to one’s Church has, 
like patriotism, a place among real, though secondary, duties. As 
political innovation is only permitted to citizens within the range of 
national rights, so improvements sought by clergymen ought to 
respect the primary principles of their Church, and her relation to 
competing denominations. It is consistent with a moderate estimate 
of the importance of denominational distinctions for one still to 
regret that Mr. Mill has lent his high authority to the principle of 
innovation from within, as most likely to be successful, without 
inquiring with what limitations it be also right. The truer theory 
seems to be that our secondary relations to man are here interbound 
with our primary relation to God ; and that whoever would make our 
Church Romish, or Unitarian, or other than National, should do his 
work outside, and has no ground of complaint if he be turned out. 
Yet the principle of fairness to opponents should be extended even 
to religious bodies farthest removed from our symbols. Hence 
hermeneutical and literary problems must be solved impartially, 
even if the solution tell against our side. There may still be states- 
men among us who would not falsify a fact to gain a division. We 
owe loyalty, not misrepresentation. Even if results of magnitude 
arise, they involve, if undesired, no blame in us; and if in the wider 
designs of Providence they become desirable, we shall not render 
them less so because our contribution to them has been with 
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unstained innocence. The signs of the times and the modes of 
English thought render it, unhappily, more likely for the path of 
development to lie through political change than through theolo- 
gical candour. This likelihood does not alter the ideal duty of a 
Churchman, or clerical obligation as resting upon conscience. Im- 
provements, when spontaneous, may be fruitful and many-sided ; 
when carried out under pressure, they can at best be negative and 
may violate religious principles. Happily, more truth for ourselves 
involves greater charity to others. Views on this subject appear 
sometimes obscured by conceptions of the State as a body external 
and opposite to the Church; whereas we may consider it, for our 
present purpose, as merely the body of the congregation, organised 
with a view to the management of particular affairs. Parliament is 
the great vestry of the Church. 

If neither sects nor legislature existed, it would be a clergyman’s 
duty to study his Bible. He will find more difficulty in popular 
exaggerations than in the standards of religion to which he is 
pledged, which rather tend to protect him. Many awkward ques- 
tions may be resolved under the head of “interpretation,” which law 
and opinion leave free. And although questions of origin and 
inherent authority cannot be ignored, the clergy are, by their own 
intelligence and that of their congregations, as favourably circum- 
stanced for meeting them as other men. It has been remarked (and 
in the recent life of a Dr. J. Campbell it is boasted) that a learned 
teacher among the Independents fared worse than he would have 
done as a Churchman. Our doctrines, apart from sectional exaggera- 
tions, present so little difficulty, that most of the Articles appear to 
an ordinary mind self-evident propositions. The remainder find a 
tolerably justifying explanation in their history. By convention 
they all depend upon Scripture: more logically, their inherent 
reasonableness adds to Scripture an important confirmation. As 
God is Spirit, his evidences are spiritual. 

The fresh research which brings a sword may also take the sword 
away. Prophecy, once a stumbling-block on the threshold, is found 
to be the great moral instrument for bringing the Old and New 
Testaments, through freedom, into harmony. Lord Amberley 
has alluded, in this Review, to the vast preponderance of the 
moral element over the predictive, as if its acknowledgment were 
an eccentricity. Fuller study of the subject would have shown him 
that it is on its way to recognition by all schools of Christians as an 
elementary truth. Again, those who admired in M. Guizot’s earlier 
“History of Civilisation ” (Paris, 1840) his vindication of the para- 
mount interest of religious ideas, must regret to see him in his latest © 
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work injure the cause he has at heart by making untenable’ inter- 
pretations its preliminary. 

How is a clergyman’s duty affected by questions of the authenticity 
of historical narratives far removed in space and time from means of 
verification ? Either such things are facts, men say, or they are 
not; and either the sun stood still in Joshua’s time, or it did not; 
what is the code, they ask, of clerical belief on such subjects? It 
can only be answered, that so far as reverence or volition determines 
belief, 2 clergyman can bring them; but so far as belief requires 
evidence, he is only on a par with his congregation. Nothing in 
his ordination enables, and nothing in his position as teacher re- 
quires, him to exaggerate the evidence, or evade the force of the 
state of opinion among scholars on such subjects. It would be as 
much a misfortune for the people as for himself, that their teachers 
should be degraded below the level of contemporary research or 
liberal ingenuousness for the sake of evasion or concealment. In 
fact, the people so little wish it that they generally desire informa- 
tion, provided it is not made a substitute for something which in 
church they want more. No instance is known to me in our time 
of a congregation being alienated by fair and reverential statement. 
Thus a clergyman’s obligation in this particular respect of historical 
or literary investigation is only special, in so far as he is a member of a 
body ; and if the body releases him, he is not bound. Yet sucha 
question could only arise in a time of unsettlement. The transition 
from a less critical to a more critical age creates openings for mis- 
understandings, which on nearer acquaintance generally pass away. 
We may allow in this case, as in that of denominational relations, 
some place for the feeling of loyalty, but subordinate it to the greater 
duty of ingenuousness. We are not supposing subjective caprice, 
but objective actuality. Our desire should be to aim at an understand- 
ing, that as the belief of the body of which we are members is rela- 
tive, so our own must be relative to the evidence. Hence we are 
led up to the primary duty of truth before God. 

Miracles only concern this essay either as cogent preliminaries to 
religion, or as scriptural narratives which derive authority from 
embodiment in the Liturgy. From the day it became known that 
critical historians outside our pale do not regard Biblical narratives 
on independent ground, as it is natural for us with our associations 
to regard them, the whole science of “ evidences” changed its front. 
We might still associate miracles with our faith, but could no longer 
make them its preliminaries. Hence they lost their importance as 


(1) With the utmost personal respect for Mr. Maurice, we must hope that his latest 
interpretation of judicial dearth in Hosea [or Amos ?], as a reproof of “ indifference to the 
care of the land’’(!), will not, by his example, be rendered fashionable. (The Com- 
mandments,” London, 1866, p. 102.) Surely this is making Scripture void. 
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foundations, though not as events, our estimate of which must affect 
the credibility of-Scripture. It was only accordant with analogy 
that when reverence, love, gratitude, affiance, had been left out of the 
circle of religious persuasives, the logical residuum should become 
not only hard and dry, but less cogent. The rejection of his treatise 
on ‘ Evidences,” by which Archbishop Whately’s colleagues in 
education so deeply mortified him, need not have been a partisan 
step ; it might have sprung from xa true feeling of what religion is. 
Our own Prayer-Book had never laid its foundations in the manner 
of Paley.’ Both the sacramental and evangelical doctrines of re- 
generation were opposed to the rationalistic basis of logic founded 
on miracle. Neither the Church of Rome ever, nor Evangelicalism 
in its first love, approved cordially the substitution of a method of 
proof for that of reverential emotion. We may rejoice that if either 
critical discrimination of evidence, or finer literary sense of the gra- 
duated growth of ideas, or scientific grasp of the unity of cosmic 
forces, with all their logically-balanced evolution of consequence, 
should be awakening in us a feeling of the unsatisfactoriness of 
Paley’s argument, we are but thereby led back to try again the old 
way of the Gospels and the Collects, the early Apologists and the 
Reformers, the way of all the more spiritual thinkers, and of Christ 
rebuking Nicodemus. 

Though stripped of their character of cogent preliminaries, the 
- palmary miracles of Scripture remain things which to Christians it 
is more natural to believe than to reject or explain away. The occa- 
sion seems to us «dequate, the power sufficient, the testimony fair ; 
though to minds of temperament, training, and associations unlike 
our own, it is not overwhelming. How strongly the tide runs the 
other way appears if only from the facility with which negation of 
miracle is imputed to writers who disclaim such a tenet,” and whose 
reasonings proceed on the assumption, if of anything, of the opposite 


(1) The reasons why Paley’s argument is not, as it has been called, “‘ worth cartloads 
of ‘Ecce Homos,’”’ are, first, that it gives religion a rationalistic basis, instead of, as 
our Church, one of spiritual persuasion ; second, that it raises too nakedly an issue of 
remote facts, which apart from moral accompaniments is not, by historians whose pre- 
sumptions lie against it, decided in our favour. Again, the defects of “ Ecce Homo” 
are, on the side of criticism, that it makes no attempt to analyse or sift the evidence ; 
and on the side of orthodoxy, that it drops the heavenly (if the word were not abused 
I would say the supernatural) out of the religion, by leaving the “ Lamb of God”’ no sacri- 
ficial idea, the “ kingdom of heaven” no immortality, the Church, the embodiment of 
Christ, no higher ideal than that of a “club.” The book is humane, but where is the 
element which was to elevate humanity ? 

(2) The reception of remonstrances on “ rejecting St. John’s Gospel’? may be my 
apology for saying that I have often and always maintained its genuineness, justified in 
doing so by the authority of Ewald, Bunsen, Tischendorf; nor, after reading Mr. 
Taylor’s recent work, do I think the Paschal difficulty—naturally alleged by him—of 
weight to counterbalance the strong internal evidence of genuineness, supported by 
tolerably early testimony. 
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or affirmative side. The moral from such a state of opinion is, that 
we should not lay exceptional stress on the power,of miracle, as if we 
thought that men whom the sunshine leaves atheists would be con- 
verted to God by an eclipse ; but fasten on the moral element, as e.g. 
on the goodness in the works of Christ, the great Healer of men’s 
bodies and souls. We may use as illustrations the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt, the sacrifice consumed by fire of Elijah, the 
opening of the sepulchre by Christ; but our teaching should revolve 
cardinally around the weighty matters of the law, the still small voice 
of the prophet, the eternal life of the Gospel. Thus our theology 
should enter more the kingdom of the Paraclete. So far as diffi- 
culties in particular cases may strike some minds, the best solution 
available has been offered under the head of Biblical narratives. If 
the doubt is temporary or capricious, it may be removed, or may 
become a moral disqualification ; but if it rests upon well-ascertained 
discovery, such as spiritual rulers, if of studious life and conscientious 
thought, must be aware of, and such as congregations, in proportion 
as they are educated, would wish made known, and not concealed, 
the case becomes a question of mutual understanding, on which frank- 
ness must be combined with discretion. The essential point is, that 
the belief of the Church, like personal belief, is, as regards historical 
events, relative to the evidence ; and we have as little right to exag- 
gerate in her cause as in our own. We may regret that the 
American bishops, by urging other men to “hold fast” a creed 
which they have themselves discarded, have exhibited to Christendom 
an example which must tend to lower the value of official affirma- 
tions. We shall begin to know how true Christianity is when its 
documents are treated with good faith. 

That which may seem to the few an epoch of transition must be 
for Christendom at large an epoch of inquiry. All churches in the 
world may vie and sympathise with each other in the encouragement 
of such an ingenuousness as need not violate loyalty to minor 
organisms. Thus we may advance as an army, of which each regi- 
ment has its banners. What we have to learn, no less than what we 
have learnt, in common, is more important than the accidents which 
divide. If subjects, even vitally connected with religion, find their 
ultimate evidence in “the substantiation of things unseen,” we may 
speak of them in terms of faith and hope, aided by testimony, not 
of geometrical, which would be pretended, demonstration. Historical 
questions will clear themselves up. On minor points it suffices for a 
clergyman’s witness to be forthcoming when required. He may 
think it inhuman to grudge speaking in the ears of mourners, at the 
entrance of his churchyard, words which minister to the great hope 
of mankind, yet need not deny, in proper place, that our applica- 
tion of the words of Job has introduced a meaning which the 
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patriarch hardly intended. Whether he shares or makes candid 
allowance for difficulties about particular texts or testimonies, he 
will feel that, though history retains for him its proper value, his faith 
lies beyond such things ; he will neither consent, nor can with justice 
be supposed, to violate his own and other men’s religious instincts by 
setting bounds to the love and omnipotence of God. A feeling that 
he has been jealous for the free Christ and the open Scripture, may 
rather increase his aversion to speculative possibilities borrowed 
from the schools of despair. 

It has not been suggested that the Anglican system contains 
nothing which could be improved, but that, if administered with 
fairness, the system contains its own means of improvement. Insti- 
tutions are made or marred by men. It would be a calamity if, in 
an age of movement, the clergy alone stood still, neither sharing a 
discovery, nor enlarging a sympathy, nor able to face a novel danger, 
nor desiring to heal the wounds of old conflict. It would be more 
fatally disastrous if they were persuaded to think discrepance between 
their prayers and their doctrines a thing of little moment; or if they 
were prevailed upon to acquiesce in any remedies at variance with 
their primary allegiance to Heaven, or with secondary attachments 
of moral obligation. Whatever margin may be inevitable between 
scholastic and hortatory treatment, they should rather lessen it by 
the fairest explanations the case may permit, than build up an odious 
esotericism, which, instead of dutiful yet frank allegiance, substitutes 
a craving for legal or popular “ripeness.” They may have the satis- 
faction of feeling that with the inspiration of the Old Testament 
stands the principle of national religion, for which they are jealous ; 
while the New encourages that blending of personal freedom with ideal 
aspiration after unity, which they are unwilling to surrender. The 
fullest recognition of social equity does not bind them to prefer other 
systems to their own. The withdrawal of Voluntaryism in failure 
from the field of primary education may point to the verdict of 
reason in the cognate case of religion, when disturbances of view, 
from old narrowness or from political and irrelevant grievances, shall 
have passed away. 


RowLanD WILLIAMS. 


Postscriptum.—If ever the principle of articles of teaching were 
surrendered, it would become necessary to increase largely the power 
of either bishops or congregations. The first course would entail 
consequences fatal to much that Englishmen in their highest and 
best moods hold dearest ; the second may be looming in the distance, 
but is not here recommended. 
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LEONORA CASALONT. 





BOOK I.—A JOURNEY TO ROME AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





Cuarprter I. 
TALAMONE. 


Ir was a lovely evening about the middle of April; just the time 
of which the Italian poet sings, in words which may often be heard 
warbled from the mouth of contadina maiden, or making night 
musical in the stronger tenor of some youngster strolling homeward 
from the theatre through the moonlight streets, 


‘*Come é gentile la notte a mezzo d’Aprile!” 


How beautiful, in truth, is a mid-April night in the land of beauty of 
every kind; beautiful even in the morne Maremma, where two or three 
months more will make the beauty of the night full of danger to 
any who may be rash enough to wander beneath the stars for the 
enjoying of it! 


But in April the beauty of that wild Maremma land may be 


. enjoyed without danger, and even the nights are not yet poisonous. 


It is a strange country, that Maremma; outlawed, it might seem, 
by both man and nature! Or at least it was so at the period of the 
events I am about to narrate—some forty years ago or so, that is. 
Since that time much has been done for the sanitary improvement 
of the district, and more towards the redemption of it from its 
old and well-known character of lawlessness and savagery. Out- 
lawed by nature, however, the Maremma could only be called in 
the sense of its unfitness for human habitation. For it was, and 
is still, a district of exceeding beauty,—a beauty ministered to by 
the very elements and conditions which render its atmosphere pesti- 
lential in the summer and autumn months. 

Maremma is but short for Marittima, and designates the land by 
the sea—the maritime district which stretches along the coast all 
the way from Leghorn southwards towards and beyond Civita 
Vecchia. It was not a shunned and banned region once. It is 
studded with the mighty ruins of Etruscan cities, whose colossal 
walls still serve to testify that an abundant and flourishing popula- 
tion once inhabited these now desolate hills and valleys. Hills and 
valleys is a phrase correctly describing the entire region. English- 
men, when they hear of a district infested by malaria, are apt te 
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picture to themselves the wide flats of a fenny country, like those 
portions of our own island which are, in a modified degree, subject 
to the same misfortune. But nothing can be more unlike the 
Tuscan and Roman Maremma. The northern portion of the tract 
of country so called is known as the Tuscan, and the more southern 
portion as the Roman Maremma. The characteristics of the scenery 
in both parts are much the same ;—a world of rolling hills—green 
in the spring with a thousand varieties of shrub: laurel, laurestinus, 
holly, citysus, box, arbutus in great quantity, dwarfed oak, and 
stunted ilex, with many another; gorgeous in the early summer 
with a wealth of colouring, among which the wonderful abundance 
of the scarlet arbutus-berries is the most prominent feature; and 
drearily brown in autumn—is intersected by a labyrinth of small 
and generally exquisitely picturesque valleys, in the narrow depths 
of which, especially where they near the sea, the Malaria witch 
brews the poison which every landward breeze carries over the hills 
and throughout the entire region. But whether in spring, in 
summer, or in autumn, an inexpressible air of morne desolation is 
over it all! The human habitations, as may be imagined, are few 
and far between ; and the scanty inhabitants, who brave the perils 
of the region, have impressed on fhem, only too legibly, in face and 
form, mien and bearing, the mark of the curse to which they are 
doomed. It is not that the land is unfertile; rich and heavy crops 
might be raised in those valleys reeking with fever and ague; and in 
some cases rich crops are so raised ; but the cultivation is carried on at 
the risk of life, and with the certainty of destroyed health ; and for 
the most part the men and women who sow and reap these lands 
run from them to some healthier place of refuge as soon as ever the 
necessary labour has been done. But the inhabitants of the Maremma 
are, or it may be more correct to say, were, some forty or fifty years 
ago, recruited by a contingent of a different class. It was, as has 
been said, a lawless district. Things were done in the Maremma, of 
which the law took little heed, which would have made other districts 
too hot for the doers of them. It was for the most part, too, a safe 
asylum for those who had done that which had made other parts of 
the country too hot for them. For the murderer or the hunted 
robber—in some cases for the political proscript——the tangled 
thickets of almost impenetrable thorn-bushes, or the covert afforded 
by the Titanic ruins of Etruscan walls, situated in some cases in the 
depths of pathless forests, afforded a safe place of refuge, and an 
unmolested home. 

If it be asked how it has come to pass that this ill-starred region, 
which was once—from a thousand to two thousand years ago, per- 
haps—the thickly inhabited territory of many large and prosperous 
cities, has now come to be a type of desolation, shunned by man, and 
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cursed by Nature, it must be answered that the change has been 
produced by long absence of all that care of man’s hand which is 
needed to make earth fit for his habitation. The earth was given 
to man for his abode on the condition of subduing it, and holding it 
in subjection by the sweat of his brow and the skill of his brain. 
Left to itself, earth hastens back to its unredeemed state of unbeni- 
ficent wilderness: and in this Maremma region special causes have 
been at work to make neglect especially fatal. Many small streams, 
all but dry in summer, swollen torrents in winter and spring, 
find their way to the neighbouring sea among these hills. But these 
torrents come down from a part of the Apennine, the easily dis- 
integrated and friable soil of which is carried away in large quantities 
by the waters when swollen by heavy rain. The earth thus torn 
from the mountains is carried by the streams as long as their course 
is of a sufficiently torrent-like kind to give a great impetus to the 
waters. But as soon as they reach the more level portion of their 
course, in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, they slacken 
their speed, and throw down their burden to the bottom of their 
channels. Thus their free exit to the sea is impeded. Pools and 
stagnant lakes are formed, in which the mingled fresh waters and 
sea waters are exposed to the action of a terribly powerful sun; 
and it would seem that mingled fresh and sea water thus acted on, 
have the unfortunate property of producing a malaria far more 
poisonous than would result from even stagnant masses of either 
element unmingled with the other. Thus it is that Nature revenges 
man’s neglect. 

In the southern part of the Tuscan Maremma, on the coast, at the 
extremity of a promontory facing southwards, in such sort as to form 
a deep bay, of which the general coast-line furnishes the other 
enclosing side, there is the town and port of Talamone. The port 
of Talamone! What memories and long-forgotten sweet classic 
rhythms are awakened in the mind by the word! Now the port looks 
as if the galley that carried Aineas might well have been the last that 
ever entered it! The port is scarcely so to be called now; and the 
town as little deserves the name which courtesy, shown to the memory 
of what once was, assigns to it. Among all the desolation of the 
Maremma, there is scarcely to be found a more desolate-looking spot. 
Decayed, squalid, dilapidated human dwellings have a physiognomy 
which speaks an abomination of desolation, more abhorrent to the 
heart of man than any mere absence of all signs of man and his works 
can do. 

A few poverty-stricken fishers still own some half-a-dozen half- 
rotten boats, which seem to spend a much larger portion of their 
time rotting on the sandy beach in the sunshine, which blisters and 
bleaches them, than in the water. And these, such as they are, lie 
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not in what was once the port, now utterly choked up by sand and 
mud, the accumulation of many a century, but on the beach at some 
little distance from it. Yet the material aspect of the scene is one 
of very great beauty; and there is, especially at eventide, a melan- 
choly character about it, which seems to harmonise singularly with 
the moral and social aspect of all around. 

The coast-line, after jutting out to the southwards, and sharply 
retiring to the north again, so as to form the promontory that has 
been spoken of, at the extremity of which Talamone is situated, 
resumes its southward course with a curve, and trends away in a 
long concave line of low sandy beach towards the foot of the Monte 
Argentario, some ten miles to the southward. Having reached the 
foot of that lofty mass, which, standing out very boldly from the 
general coast-line, forms almost an island, the coast becomes high, 
cliff-like, and bold. The long low curving line of coast, which thus 
extends from Talamone to the port of Monte Argentario, may be said, 
for the greater and southern part of the distance, to be not the real 
coast, inasmuch as it is merely a low line of sand-hills, behind which 
is a large extent of shallow salt water, made into a lake by another 
similar accumulation of sand to the southward of the mountain, which 
but for these two connecting sand-lines would be entirely an island. 
The wide shallow lake is thus shut in between what may be termed | 
the real coast, the mass of Monte Argentario, and these two natural | 
dykes of sand, one to the south of it, and the other to the north. | 
They are very low; but yet that which forms the visible coast-line 
to the south of Talamone, is sufficiently high to prevent the ugly lake 
from being visible from that distance. 

In the midst of this so-formed lake stands the little town of 
Orbetello, communicating with the main-land by a spit of natural 
soil, at the extreme point of which it is built, and with the Monte 
Argentario by an artificial causeway. Strange as it may seem, this 
little town so situated in the midst of its salt lake, is, though not by 
any means free from malaria, yet much less scourged by it than 
many other localities of the neighbourhood. 

The Monte Argentario thus immediately faces Talamone; and a 
very magnificent object it is, rising to the height of a very consider- 
able mountain, whose craggy, and for the most part wooded sides, 
are bathed by the bluest of bright blue Mediterranean waters. Far 
to the west of it rises from out these gently sleeping waters the Island 
of the Lily,—the Isola del Giglio,—too far from the Talamone shore 
for the eye to distinguish the mingled woodland and crag-land nature 
of its steep sides, but near enough to contribute largely to the beauty 
of the scene by the shifting and rapidly varied effects of colour, light, 
and shade produced as the sun gloriously sets behind it. 

It was the hour at which Italians, whether on the door-steps of 
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narrow city alleys, or by wood-side, or field-side, or sea-side, so dearly 
love to come forth from the covering of roofs, and enjoy the sweet 
influences of their delicious air and of the evening hour,—the hour 
of the Ave Maria,—the dear “‘ ventiquattro,” at which all toil ceases, 
and all the world may lawfully give itself to enjoyment. It seemed 
an hour which the still and melancholy Maremma might in a special 
manner claim as its own. .The silent shores, the silent hills, the silent 
woods, gathered a special and expressive beauty from the lights pecu- 
liar to the dying hour of the day. Even the squalor of the miserable 
little town, burrowing in the sand, seemed glorified into a semblance 
of beauty, or at least of harmony, with the other elements of the 
scene. But the outlook from the coast seaward was gorgeously and 
magnificently beautiful. The sun was falling into the western blue 
in unmitigated splendour; and the golden pathway through the 
darkening blue of the waters came up from the far west like an 
angel’s path, straight to the spot on the shore on which two women 
were sitting. A little behind, and to the right hand of them, was 
what is called the town, and every pane of glass remaining in the 
western windows of it seemed a strongly burning fire, under the 
painting of the level rays. The entire outline of the western Island 
of the Lily was traced in burnished gold against a purple sky. And 
all the woods and crags of the nearer Monte Argentario were bathed 
in light of every hue, from delicate bloom like the pink of a rose, to 
deepest indigo, warning that the glory was quickly passing away. 


Cuarrer II. 
BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


THE two women, of whom I have spoken, sat on a huge stone im- 
bedded in the sand of the beach. It was not a natural rock ;—there 
are none such on that part of the coast ;—but a stone that had been 
shaped by the hand of a builder, for what purpose or how long ago, 
who shall say? It was, perhaps, the sole remaining fragment of 
some pier, which the Trojan exiles may have sighted from their 
galleys as they followed their exploring way along the coast, built 
when the neighbouring walls of Etruscan Ansedonia enclosed a living 
city instead of the wild boar’s covert as now they do! Or it may 
have been a portion of some coast fortification of the Spaniards, of a 
date some two thousand years later! There it is, built into the sand, 
with the remains of a huge rusty iron staple bedded into one corner 
of it. The people of Talamone assuredly never ask themselves how 
or why or when it came there. It is natural to them to live among 
nameless and voiceless fragments of dead and gone civilisations ! 
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Huge cyclopic walls,—vast foundations laid deeper far than any 
modern spade has cared to follow them, and now meaningless,—half- 
ruined towers standing solitary and purposeless in the midst of wide 
uncultivated fields or thick woods,—these are to the denizens of the 
Maremma manifestations of the general course of this world’s affairs, 
as normal as the setting of the sun, or the falling of the leaf, or the 
autumnal visitation of fever. 

The two women sat on the ancient stone side by side, and gazed 
out seaward. They were not looking for any coming, or for any sea- 
borne thing living or dead. They were simply gazing at the scene 
before their eyes; not consciously rendering to their own minds 
any account of its rare beauty ; and still less remarking on any fea- 
ture of it in spoken words. But none the less were they under the 
influence of it, and vaguely conscious of the enjoyment arising 
from the contemplation of it, and from the combinations of im- 
pression and sensation which resulted from the specialities of the 
place and the hour. 

“The holy Virgin knows what will come of it!” said the younger 
of the two women with a sigh ; “I went round by the Madonna delle 
Grazie, as I came in, and put up a couple of candles, and said 
the whole rosary twice through! God grant that it turn to good!” 

“T don’t know whether I would go with him if I was in your 
place, and you not a month out of bed since your child was born,” 
said her older companion. 

“T am well enough able to go. There will be no great hardship 
in the journey, for that matter. We shall travel with old Santi the 
procaccia as far as Civita Vecchia; and from there to Rome Sandro 
will find some of the eetturini that have brought down /forestieri to 
Civita going back home. There are plenty of them, and Sandro 
knows a many of them,” replied the first speaker. 

“Oh yes! I don’t doubt me you'll travel comfortable enough for 
that matter,” returned the elder woman; “that’s easy enough, I 
reckon, when there’s money in the pocket. But I wonder you can 
bear to leave your own child, Lucia ;—you who have lost one—two 
—three children,” she added, holding up one finger after another,— 
“and that too to go and bring home a stranger to take its place!” 

“No, not that! Dio ne guardi ! God forbid! And you are not to 
think, Giuditta, but what I would give one of my fingers off my hand, 
that there was no question of going to Rome, or that this business 
had never been heard of! Santa Madonna! that I would !—any finger 
but that,” she added, singling, as her hand lay in her lap, the finger 
which bore her marriage-ring ; “but Sandro says it must be so, and 
—and—you don’t know, Giuditta,—but God and the Virgin know, 
that there is nothing—nothing I would not do, if it were only to get 
a smile from him!” 
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“ And where did he first hear anything about it?” asked the 
woman she called Giuditta. 

“How should I know? I don’t know whose child it is—how 
should I? I don’t know whether Sandro knows himself! He says 
that there is money to be got by it; and that I don’t know how 
hard money is to come by, and—and—that it must be done!” 

“Pretty money! that’s to be the price of sacrificing your own 
child. Bless the pretty dear little face of it!” said Giuditta. 

“T wish it had been a boy!” said the mother, musingly, and 
gazing out into far distance along the path of gold, which the 
rays of the setting sun were making across the blue waters,— 
gazing with those eyes that seem to be looking into the far future 
rather than at any materially visible object in space. ‘I wish 
it had been a boy, for Sandro would have liked it better, and per- 
haps———” 

Two large silent tears welled out from the large, liquid, mournful 
eyes that had once contributed powerfully to make the speaker’s face 
a very lovely one, and might have made it seem so still to eyes which 
could appreciate form and expression more than the freshness of 
merely animal beauty. Two tears rolled slowly down the pale 
sunken cheeks of delicate clearness and purity of complexion, appa- 
rently unnoticed by her in the abstraction of her mind, busy with 
the far-off “ what might have been!” 

‘‘ Nonsense! Have liked it better! What would he have better 
than a blessed infant that promises to grow into beauty with every 
day it lives? You mark me, Lucia, if that child don’t live to be a 
beauty one of these days! And suppose you can’t suckle ’em both?” 
asked Giuditta suddenly, after a pause. 

“Then we shall send the strange child to the Innocenti at 
Florence!” said the mother with prompt energy. “Oh! that is 
quite settled. Sandro says that if I find, when the child is here, that 
I cannot manage with both, he will send the other child away. He 
has promised me that. But I dare say I shall be able to keep ’em 
both, without one doing a bit of harm to the other.” 

“ But why shouldn’t you take the little one with you on your 
journey ? ” inquired Giuditta. 

“T wish I might, with all my heart. Santa Madonna! I wish I 
might! But Sandro will not let me. He says I shall be back the 
second day ; and that, properly cared for, the child can take no harm 
in that time. You will take care of her, Giuditta! I know you 
will care for her!” said the poor mother. 

“ Never you fear for that, Lucia, mia poveretta! Tl care for the 
child as if she were twice over my own. How came you to call her 
Stella, instead of your own name, Lucia?” asked Giuditta. 

“ Stella was my mother’s name; and two of the children I lost 
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were baptized Lucia. I would not try the name again!” said the 
mother, with a long quivering sigh. 

“Well, Stella is a good name. I like Stella—Stella! Look at 
that big shining one that has just come out over the mountain there, 
a little to this side. Little Stella will grow to be as lovely and as 
bright as that is!” ; 

“Then you will come up to our house early to-morrow morning ;— 
we shall be starting early ;—or better still, if you could come back 
with me to-night. You could have half my bed, you know. Sandro 
won’t be at home till to-morrow morning, a little before it is time to 
start,” said Lucia, again sighing deeply. 

“Who has got the child now ?” said Giuditta. 

“ Old Marta Fosti. She looked in coming back from the town, and 
I begged her to take the little one a bit, while I came down to speak 
to you. She’ll want to be going home, old Marta; and I must be 
going too, for I have kept her long enough.” 

“ Well, I will go with you to-night, Luciamia! It will be better 
than coming to take the child all in a hurry to-morrow morning. 
You will have time to tell me anything about the little one. And 
then you'll be having a bit of something when you get home; and, 
to tell the truth, I haven’t so much as a crust in the house, or a 
quattrino in my pocket!” 

“Come along, then. Yes, there is bread and a bit of salame, and 
a flask of wine, in the house; and you are more than welcome, mia 
buona Giuditta. Let’s go, and lock your own door, and be going up 
the hill.” 

And the two women rose from their seat accordingly. 

It was visible as she rose, that the younger woman, whom her 
friend had called Lucia, must have possessed also, besides great 
beauty of face, a tall, finely formed, and even elegant figure. But 
there was now an air of suffering and a faded appearance, which 
were at present more markedly characteristic of her person. It was 
not that there was any symptom of hard poverty about her appearance. 
Her dress was of a superior kind to that of her friend Giuditta. 
And there was no appearance, notwithstanding what Giuditta had 
said of the state of her finances, and of the emptiness of the cupboard 
at home, that she either was suffering from any very severe degree 
of poverty. She was a bony, square-built woman, rather under the 
middle height, the robust strength of whose constitution seemed to 
have given her an immunity from the normal attacks of fever and 
ague, which had left their marks on nearly every man and woman of 
the population. She was decently and comfortably dressed in a 
short petticoat of blue serge, with a gay-coloured little shawl, folded 
cornerwise, over her back and shoulders, so worn as to let her arms, 
clad in clean but coarse white cloth spun from hempen yarn, come 
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freely out from beneath it. On her head she wore nothing but her 
own abundant black hair, now streaked with grey. Giuditta Fermi 
was the widow of a man who had kept a small attempt at a mercer’s 
shop in the town of Talamone, and she now maintained herself as 
best she might by acting as a tailoress for male or female customers 
indiscriminately ; often, in the case of her country patrons, going to 
their house and staying there to do what had to be done in the way 
of mending up the habiliments of the family, and remaining there 
till the job was done. She thus managed to “ buscare la vita,” as an 
Itatian would say, without suffering from any of the severer ills of 
poverty, though it often occurred to her to be sore in need of some 
little assistance, which it had often been in the power of Lucia 
Vallardi—that was her friend’s name—to give. 

Lucia was the wife of Alessandro, or Sandro Vallardi, and they 
lived in a lone house amid the woods, on the high ground of the 
promontory at the point of which Talamone is situated. What 
Sandro Vallardi was it would not be easy to state so simply and 
straightforwardly as has been done with reference to Signora Giuditta 
Fermi and her late husband. To tell what he had been would involve 
a longer story than can conveniently be told here on the threshold of 


_another story, with which his antecedents had but small and indirect 


connection. He was a man evidently of superior education—to use 
the ordinary phrase—to that of the peasants and fishermen who lived 
around him. But it might be gathered, even from so much of him 
and his life as was patent to the observation of the very small little 
world in which his home-life was passed, that whatever that educa- 
tion had been, the moral results of it could not be said to make him 
the superior of the more ignorant boors who almost exclusively made 
up that world. 

In a word, it was tolerably well known in that little remote and 
isolated world that the occupations of Sandro Vallardi were such as 
put him at odds with the laws of the other big world which lived 
away under happier skies than theirs, in Florence, in Leghorn, or 
Sienna. And it was still more clear, though the house in which he 
occasionally, and his wife Lucia constantly, lived, was his own, 
together with the three or four acres of almost uncultivated land 
around it, yet that no miracle of highest agricultural care and success 
could extract thence the means of subsistence, and of that degree of 
comparative ease of circumstances which characterised the Vallardi 
household, as contrasted with that of the other inhabitants. But 
nobody cared to make any inquiries, or even conjectures, on this 
subject. It was one of those many matters which an Italian man’s 
nature and breeding and traditional habits teach him are better not 
known orinquired into. What was the good of knowing? Perhaps 
infuiry or spying might lead to knowledge which might at some day 
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or other turn out to be very inconvenient. Who could say? 
Suppose those troublers of life, the lawyers, should one day or other 
come asking questions, how much better and pleasanter to be able to 
say at once, with a safe conscience, that they knew nothing !—the 
answer which every Italian would always fain give to any legal, 
magisterial, or police inquiry. 

Nor did the vague general notion of the nature of the affairs in 
which Signor Sandro Vallardi might be supposed to occupy himself 
during his long and frequent absences from home, at all tend to 
produce any feeling of dislike or reprobation in the minds of the 
people around him. Who would not pitch lawyers, and tribunals, 
and courts, with all their rules, and exactions, and botherations, and 
taxes, to the devil, if they could and dared? Surely he who waged 
war against all this must be regarded as an exceptionally fine fellow, 
as long as he did so successfully, and must be entitled to commisera- 
tion and compassion if it should come to pass that in the long run 
the unequal struggle should go against him. 

And then Vallardi looked like a fine fellow, a great point with all 
people, and especially so with the southern nature of the Italians. 
He was a man of some forty years of age, tall and muscular, with a 
handsome face, abundant black beard, moustaches, and whiskers, a 
large dark eye deep sunken under a somewhat forbidding, but still 
handsome brow, a straight nose, white teeth, and a complexion of 
cheeks, throat, and neck as deep-red a brown as quickly circulating 
blood, and plenty of it, and habitual exposure to sun and every sort 
of weather, could make it. How could such a man—especially when 
clothed in a laced black velveteen carniera, or large jacket, a high 
black felt hat, leather breeches, and gaiters showing a well-made 
leg—be otherwise than a fine fellow, and clearly in the right in any 
differences he might have with odious law and lawyers ? 

Lucia had deemed him a fine fellow,—the finest she had ever 
known, at the time when she first saw him,—and had accordingly 
given him, as his by right divine, all she had to give, her heart 
and herself. There is nothing unusual or surprising in that. But 
it may appear so to those who knew something of their reciprocal 
relations since, and nothing of a woman’s heart, that her opinion on 
the subject still remained well-nigh unchanged. She had discovered, 
indeed, with infinite heartbreak and unending self-reproach, that she 
was not, as she had once hoped she might have been, a due and 
fitting mate for one so highly gifted ;—that her poverty of nature 
and unworthiness had failed to retain his love. But her own Iove 
and admiration for the man, who had been, and was still for her, 
the embodiment of her conception of the heroic, was unchanged and 
unchangeable. He was still her beau-ideal, her master, her lord, her 
god! His smallest meed of approbation was the highest bliss to 
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which she aspired ;—his most transient smile her happiness for a 
day ! 

It was an unquestioning, unchangeable, animal-like devotion ;— 
a devotion of that kind which most men think one of the most beau- 
tiful spectacles the world can offer; and which most women therefore 
profess to think beautiful also. Certainly poor Lucia, in the blindness 
of her fetichism, the rich overflowing of her love, the fulness of her 
loving heart, commends herself to our pitying love. But I cannot 
think her error beautiful, though it is tragic: I do not like or 
admire real tragedies. I think that if the Fates had willed to put 
our poor Lucia in her youth through a course of Euclid and conic 
sections, she would have been less likely to make a fatal mistake and 
wreck herself upon it. 

Is it a latent consciousness of this truth that makes most of the 
master-sex so averse to “ unfeminising ” the female mind by any such 
discipline ? 





Cuapter ITI. 
BEFORE THE WEST FRONT OF THE LATERAN. 


THERE is perhaps no spot in all Rome which appeals more forcibly 
to the imagination by its associations, or to the eye by its special 
beauty, than the open space at the west front of the Lateran. It 
can hardly be that any visitor to the Eternal City can have forgotten 
it. Behind him who stands on the broad platform bounded by the 
three or four large shallow stone steps, which raise it above the 
level of the surrounding turf, is the mother church of Christendom. 
St. Peter’s, with all its magnificence, is but (historically and morally 
considered) the rank fungus growth of a period when the causes 
which had begun to sap the strength of the Church, and which are 
working, and will work its ruin, were already in existence ;—a 
period, too, when the golden age of architecture had already passed 
away. The purely ecclesiastical associations connected with the 
gorgeous fabric are all disastrous, and belong to a period of decline 
and debasement. The very style of its architecture speaks of church ~ 
degeneration. Not so is it with the venerable structure of the Lateran ! 
And surely if there be any building in the world, the history of which 
must make it venerable in the eyes of Christians of every mode of 
faith, it must be this! Every stone of the ancient pile is instinct 
with memories of the times when Mother Church was still a civilising 
and beneficent agent, and had not yet become the bane and enemy 
of humanity. Every form and detail of ornamentation carries the 
mind back to the best ages of architectural art. 
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Standing thus before those venerable portals, the eye sweeps with 
its gaze the whole of the hill ranges which shut in the Campagna to 
the south. And surely for mere material beauty there is not such 
another range of hills on earth! Across the melancholy Campagna, 
dumb with the terrible oppression of its countless memories pressed 
down into its silent bosom by the weight of layer over layer of suc- 
cessive civilisations vanished, stretches still with giant strides the 
mighty line of arches which were raised by the people who dwelt on 
the soil and possessed it before Christ was born! On the right 
hand of one standing as I have supposed, there is close under the 
city wall one of the prettiest graveyards in the world,—the Pro- 
testant burying-place, with the great pyramid tomb of one who was 
neither Catholic nor Protestant towering above the modern tomblets 
lying at its feet. Close in front of the gazer is the old Porta di San 
Giovanni, through which some picturesque sample of the picturesque 
Roman life is sure to be passing; one of those quaint wine-carts, 
with its little triangular perch of skins and boughs arranged to 
protect the driver from the sunshine ; or a flock of goats, with their 
four or five buskined goatherds, hardly less shaggy and wild-looking 
than the animals they are driving. . 

In short, it would be difficult to name a spot where all the spe- 
cialities which go to make Rome unique among the cities of the 
world, are combined with so happy and perfect an effect as that wild- 
looking bit of open ground before the west front of the Lateran 
Basilica. 

It is again eventide on the third day after that on which Lucia 
Vallardi and Giuditta Fermi conversed on the shore near Talamone. 
It is again the hour of the Ave Maria; and the sun is gilding the 
mountains to the south of the Campagna with hues as gorgeous as 
those he lent on that evening to the Isola del Giglio and the Monte 
Argentario. Close at the foot of the old wall which encloses a por- 
tion of the collegiate buildings of the Lateran, and forms a right 
angle with the west front of the church to the right hand of it, a 
group of three figures is sitting on the turf, listlessly, to all appear- 
ance, enjoying the pleasantness of the evening hour. They sit by 
preference in the small space of shade cast by the wall; for, though 
it is still April, the sun has begun to have considerable power, and 
his level rays darted full against the front of the church, are more 
scorching than an Italian, always cautious of exposing himself to the 
heat of a spring sun, would needlessly affront. The group of per- 
sons in question are nearly the only living beings visible in the wide 
space between the church and the city gate, which equally take their 
name from St. John. Nearly so; not quite. There is a small 
country cart, drawn by a pair of dove-coloured oxen—huge, gaunt, 
wild-looking beasts, with thin flanks and huge ribs, very visible 
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under the loose hide, and colossal horns—and its driver in slouched 
hat and shaggy sheepskin coat, slowly approaching the city gate, on 
its homeward way to some farm in the Campagna. And there are 
three or four lazy officials of the gate lounging their seedy lives away 
under the shadow of its roof. But this is at a considerable distanze 
from the church, and from the spot where the above-mentioned group 
is sitting, and, prowling as they are under the deep shadow of the 
gateway, they are hardly visible. There is a solitary goat browsing 
under the wall which stretches from the gate in the direction of the 
Protestant Cemetery ; and there is an old sacristan, but half alive 
apparently, standing at the western door of the southern aisle of the 
church, to which he has crawled from some inner recesses of the huge 
pile, to enjoy—he, too—for a few minutes the evening air, and to 
look once again on the glorious prospect of mountain, plain, ruined 
tower and crumbling arch, which he had looked on daily for more 
than half a century, while still they changed not, save with the 
changing light of the changing seasons. 

No other life was breathing in all that wide extent. And very 
soon there was no longer even that. The “sweet hour of gloaming” 
is nowhere sweeter than in Italy; but it is very short. If it is 
brighter than under more northern skies, its flitting must be, as the 
song says, “still the fleetest!”’ No sooner has the last limb of the 
sun disappeared behind the rim of the horizon in these southern lati- 
tudes than it is night. And your Roman, even in April, loves not 
the dews of the hour which follows the sunset. The old sacristan 
has retired from his brief airing, and has closed the heavy portal 
behind him with a hollow sound, re-echoed from the lofty wall under 
which the group of three were sitting, which seemed the knell of yet 
another day gathered to the tomb of its predecessors. The peasant 
and his oxen have passed out of the gate; and the denizens of it have 
cowered in beneath the shelter of their dens in the thickness of the 
old walls; a little urchin has emerged from some hole in ruined wall 
or tower, and has led away homewards his friend and companion the 
solitary goat ; and it is night, and all is silent as the grave. 

Still the three persons sitting at the foot of the wall do not move 
from their position. Apparently they are heedless of the Roman 
dews ; but it is hardly likely that they are continuing to sit there for 
the sake of enjoyment. They are, to all appearance, waiting; and 
the time or the person for whom they are waiting has not yet come. 
Twice the deep-toned bell of the church has tolled out the quarter of 
an hour, and the little knot of three—two men and a woman—have 
remained impassably sitting in the same position at the foot of the 
wall. 

At last a figure emerges from the darkness round the south-western 
corner of the church, and advances into the open flagged space in 
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front of the building. It is comparatively light there; for the flag- 
stones are white, and there is no building to intercept the little light 
that still comes out of the western sky. The figure—a long, slender, 
dark figure, with a singularly unbroken column-like outline—comes 
slowly towards the middle of the church front, and pauses there to 
look peeringly around him. At the same time the three sitters rise 
from the ground, and move, not towards the new comer still standing 
in the midst of the open flagged space, but a little way along the 
foot of the wall. Their movement has attracted, as they had intended, 
the attention of the figure in front of the church, and he comes 
towards them, slowly, and with apparent caution. 

It is a tall young man, evidently, from his dress, a seminarist, or 
some such aspirant to the ecclesiasticcl career, on whom Rome sets 
her mark from the very early years of childhood. The young man 
in question, however, must have been nearly, if not quite, of years to 
receive his first orders; and he may perhaps have been a sub-deacon. 
Doubtless any one properly instructed in such matters would have known 
at once, from some speciality of his costume, whether such was the 
case or not. To the uninitiated, the question was doubtful. He was 
clothed in a long, black, close-fitting, and perfectly straight-cut gar- 
ment of the cassock kind, which reached from his neck to his heels, 
and gave him, as he stepped slowly across the open space, the appear- 
ance of a black moving column. His arms were held up in front of 
his breast, and, as he neared those he was apparently seeking, it 
could be seen that he carried something in them; but the burden, 
like all else about him, was black, and the nature of it therefore un- 
distinguishable. 

When he had come near enough to the wall under which the two 
men and the woman had been sitting to be within the shadow which 
still made it a little darker there than in the open part of the ground, 
the three who had been waiting advanced to meet him. And one of 
the men, a fine, stalwart figure, above the ordinary height—Sandro 
Vallardi, as the reader has already doubtless divined—stepped out a 
pace in advance of the others, and said to the young ecclesiastic :— 

“ Are you seeking one from the Tuscan Maremma, signore ? ” 

“Si, signore,” returned the young man; “I am sent here to seek 
a man and a woman, who come from that part of the country.” 

“We come thence, signore,” returned Vallardi. 

“ But you are three. My instructions were that I was to meet one 
man and one woman,” rejoined the young figure, who still held his 
burden, covered with a black shawl, close to his person. 

‘“‘ F am the man, and this is the woman! ” said Vallardi, indicating 
his wife with his hand. “This young man,” he continued, pointing 
to the third of the party, who hung a little behind his companions, 
“is merely a servant of mine, whom I have brought with me in case 
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my wife might need any more attendance on the journey than I could 
give her. What you have in charge to bring me—under that black 
shawl there—is something to be entrusted to a woman rather than 
toa man, is it not? That may satisfy you that you are speaking to 
the right person.” 

“Oh! it is no doubt all right. Besides, my orders are not to ask 
questions, but to deliver this child to those whom I should find here 
awaiting it. You are prepared to receive a child, signore, are you 
not?” said the young man. 

“T should like, however, to make sure that there is no mistake, by 
hearing from you the name of the person who sends the child. If 
it is that of my friend and correspondent, then J shall be sure that 
it is all right. It will be more satisfactory,” said Vallardi. 

‘‘ My instructions were, as I have said, signore, to ask no questions, 
and they were also to answer none,” said the young ecclesiastic im- 
patiently. ‘I was told, indeed, that none would be asked me,’’ he 
added. 

“Very well. So be it. Caution is good in these things, doubt- 
less; and doubtless, too, it is all right. My wife is ready to receive 
the child,” said Vallardi. 

Lucia advanced a step as her husband spoke; and the young semi- 
narist, or deacon—whichever he may have been—removed the black 
shawl which covered the child he had been holding in his arms, and 
placed it, fast asleep, in a large and warm wrapper which Lucia had 
brought with her for the purpose of receiving it. She received the 
child in silence, wrapped it carefully, and held it to her bosom. 

“T have to tell you, further,” said the young ecclesiastic, “ that 
the child is a female, that it has been baptized; you may name it, 
however, as you will. I have no further orders.” And so saying he 
turned on his heel, and recrossed the open flagged space in front of 
the church, towards the south-western corner, round which he had 
come, without once looking behind him. 

If he had done so, he would have seen the third member of the 
little party from the Maremma stealthily following him ; or rather, 
probably, even if he had turned to look, he would have become aware 
of nothing of the sort. For “Il Gufone,”—the big owl,—which 
was the soubriquet by which Signor Vallardi’s follower was known 
among his friends, was a masterly hand at the execution of such a 
commission as that wherewith he was now entrusted; and for the 
performance of which he had been expressly brought from Talamone. 
Ife would have found no difficulty in tracking a more experienced 
and difficult quarry than the young ecclesiastic from one end of 
Rome to the other. “When Vallardi had asked for the name of the 
sender of the child, he had not expected that his question would be 
answered. It cost nothing to try ; and it was possible that some bit 
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of information might have been gleaned from the reply. But he had 
brought Il Gufone with him to Rome, for the express purpose of 
dogging the steps of the person who should bring the infant, and 
thus discovering who the parties were who consigned the child he 
had undertaken to receive to his keeping. 

Vallardi stood still and silent for a minute or two, watching the 
stealthy progress of Il Gufone across the pavement, and till he 
vanished round the south-western corner of the church, with a smile. 
Then turning quickly to his wife, who was trying to see by the faint 
light of the stars, now peeping forth, what the child she had received 
was like, he said, as he, too, turned to quit the open space— . 

“Come; come along! put up the brat. You will have time 
enough to look at it; more than enough. Come along, or Gamba 
will think we are not coming to-night.” 

“ How far have we to walk?” asked Lucia. 

“ How far? To the gate, of course; the gate for Civita. One 
would think the woman was a fool! Don’t you know that Gamba 
has to go to Civita to-night, and is waiting for us outside the gate?” 
said Vallardi, as he walked on with a quick stride. 

“T did not know it, Sandro,” replied his wife meekly; ‘“ you never 
told me.” ; 

“‘T suppose you thought that you were going to stay at Rome for 
the rest of your days. But that would not quite suit.” 

“T am quite contented to go back to Talamone, Sandro. I am 
sure I had rather be where you are, than anywhere else in the world 
—let it be Rome, or anywhere else,” said the poor wife. 

“ But I am not at Talamone very often, or am like to be much. 
But come, let’s get on. You'll go better if you save your breath, 
and don’t chatter.” 

The husband and wife left the open space, passing round the same 
corner of the church by which the young ecclesiastic, with Il Gufone 
at his heels, had preceded them. But they neither of them perceived 
that they also were followed in their turn. 

Near to the west door of the northern aisle of the great church 
there is a large buttress jutting out some four or five feet, in such a 
manner as to throw the corner behind it into very deep shadow. 
From this dark nook a slight figure darted forth, just at the same 
moment as Sandro and Lucia Vallardi passed round the opposite 
corner of the church. It was the figure of a young lad, of some 
fifteen years old or thereabouts, dressed like the son of a well-to-do 
farmer ; a light, lithe, active figure, barefooted, though no other part 
of his costume seemed to indicate poverty. 

He flitted across the wide front of the church with the agility 
and noiselessness of a squirrel, and succeeded with little difficulty in 
tracking Vallardi and his wife through the streets of Rome till they 
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came to the gate leading towards Civita Vecchia. There he came 
up with them, and passed the gate at the same time, remarking to 
Vallardi in passing that he was all behind hand, and must make the 
best of his way to his father’s farm, three miles from the gate. Thus 
saying, he set off running along the road, while Gamba, the vetturino, 
was taking the corn-bags from his horse’s mouth, and Sandro and 
Lucia were taking their places in the carriage. But as soon as he 
had reached a spot in the road out of sight from the gate, he stopped, 
hid himself behind a hedge, and when the vettura passed, jumped up 
behind it, and there remained till it neared the station for its halt 
and the baiting of the horses. Then skulking by in the dark, he 
repeated the same process when the carriage again overtook him, 
and arrived at Civita Vecchia at the same time with his unconscious 
fellow-travellers. And he started with them again, or rather a little 
behind them, when they left Civita Vecchia at a little after noon 
on the following day. The pace at which the procaccia travelled 
on the hilly Maremma road, along the coast between Civita Vecchia 
and Orbetello, the place to which he was bound, was not such as to 
try the powers of a less active courier than he who was tracking the 
course of Signor Sandro, severely. There were frequent halts for 
refreshment of man and beast, and for the execution of commissions 
along the line of road. The active barefoot little peasant of the 
Campagna kept up with his quarry with very little difficulty, and 
never lost sight of them till he had fairly seen them housed in Signor 
Vallardi’s house on the wild hill-side on the wooded promontory 
above Talamone. 

He then quietly, and with cautious care not to be seen till he was 
close to the more inhabited part of the country, struck across the woods 
and fields in the direction of Orbetello, there, apparently being suffi- 
ciently supplied with money, obtained refreshment and rest, and on 
the following day made the best of his way back to Rome. 

What he did as soon as he arrived there, will be seen in due time. 


CuHaprer IV. 
GUFONE’S REPORT. 


Sanpro VALLARDI remained at home after his return from Rome 
for a longer time than he had ever done for very many months 
before. Nor was he during this time specially surly or brutal to 
his wife. And poor Lucia almost began to dare hope that better 
days than the past might yet be in store for her. Something of the 
old light came back into her eye ; and at times, when a gleam of hope 
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that Sandro still loved her, crossed her mind, a delicate shade of 
rose-colour would slightly flush her clear and transparent cheek, and 
show her, to any eyes that could appreciate beauty of a pale and 
delicate cast, to be still a very handsome woman. 

It very soon began, however, to be evident that Lucia would not 
be able to give nourishment to both her own little Stella and to 
Leonora at the same time. She confessed this inability to her husband 
with fear and trembling, dreading that it would be the occasion of 
an outburst of anger and violence. But he bore the disappointment, 
if such it were, with moderation, and told her if she would try it a 
little longer, only till Il Gufone should return from Rome, the neces- 
sary step for relieving her should be taken. 

Il Gufone had been longer absent than Vallardi had expected. 
Nevertheless he waited patiently at home, rarely leaving the house, 
except to stroll up the hill with a gun over his shoulder, till the 
second night after their return from Rome. And on that evening, 
while Sandro was smoking his cigar after supper, and Lucia was’ 
dividing her cares as best she might between the two claimants on 
them, the door of the house was opened, and Il Gufone made his 
appearance. 

As seen in the darkness of the evening, under the shade of the 
Lateran, there was little to remark about him beyond the general 
appearance of lightness and agility, joined to a slender and somewhat 
under-sized figure. As he entered the light of the large room,—hall, 
kitchen, and eating-room, all in one,—in which Vallardi and his 
wife were sitting, the peculiarities of Il Gufone’s appearance might 
have attracted more observation. The wide and lofty room which 
occupied the greater part of the ground-floor of the house, and was, 
indeed, the only portion of that floor used for purposes of living 
in, was lighted, not only nor chiefly by the one tall brass oil lamp, 
which was burning on the table, but by a blazing fire of huge 
long faggots burning in an enormous hearth. For it was in the 
Maremma. And though at Rome it might be desirable to seek 
shelter from the rays of the April setting sun, on the hill above 
Talamone it was both more comfortable, and wiser in a sanitary point 
of view, to cheer the April night with a good roaring fire, the 
materials for which were to be had in any plenty for the cutting, 
within ten paces of the door. 

As Il Gufone, entering with the manner of one who was no 
stranger, either, to the place or the people in it, came forward into 
the light of the blazing fire, I have said the appearance of him was 
a somewhat peculiar one. He had an immense head, made to look 
still bigger by the dishevelled condition of his elf-like shock. bush of 
hair,—hair of avery different sort from such as we are wont, errone- 
ously, to consider as the invariable product of Italian blood. Nanni, 
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or Giovanni, Scocco,—for such were the baptismal and ancestral 
names which I] Gufone kept for use on high and solemn occasions,— 
was undeniably Italian in every sense of the word. And Titian, 
though he was not wont to select exactly such types as Il Gufone for 
the subjects of his brush, has left to us abundant proofs that hair 
exactly of the tint of his was in that day not unfrequently to be seen 
on the heads of high-born Italian beauties. It is not, perhaps, so 
common among either the men or women belonging to the lower 
grades in the social scale. But as for the inheritance of blood, who 
knows, for that matter, by what paths, or through what channels 
it passes? Assuredly Nanni Scocco himself could have thrown but 
little light on the genealogical question as to the parentage from 
which his profusion of auburn red hair of the true Titian tint had 
descended to him. The features, above which it tossed and tumbled 
about in a huge tangled bush, could not certainly be said to be of the 
type usually intended to be designated by the term, aristocratic. The 
tint of them, however, was not of the ordinary Italian plebeian swarthi- 
ness. His face was white, but it was not the whiteness, also common 
in Italy, that often goes with dark hair,—the whiteness which the 
French call mate ;—but a sickly, unwholesome-looking hue, better 
described by the unpleasant epithet, cadaverous. He had large, 
wide-opened, blue eyes,—very beautiful eyes in any other head, but 
hideous in that of poor Nanni, for one of them was placed very per- 
ceptibly higher in his face than the other, and they were bordered by 
inflamed, red lids, that had not the effect of showing them to advantage. 
Beneath them was a broad, flat nose, and a monstrously huge mouth, 
with thick, out-turned lips, and a mighty range of large, powerful, 
and brilliantly white teeth. His huge head was placed, without any 
intervening neck, on a pair of very broad, muscular shoulders. And 
the arms that came from those shoulders were out of all proportion, 
long; and the great, bony hands at the end of them, out of all pro- 
portion, large. But all the rest of his body seemed to taper away 
into flimsiness. The legs were long for the trunk, but small, and by 
no means straight. 

Yet, with all this, there was an air of great agility, and even of 
power and activity, about the figure. The queer, ill-shaped legs must 
have been all sinew and bone; for they assuredly served their master 
better than many a handsome leg is capable of serving its owner. 

Where and how he and Vallardi first came into contact and rela- 
tionship with each other, neither Lucia nor anybody else about 
Talamone knew. One day, some four or five years before the time 
here spoken of, Vallardi had brought him home with him, after one of 
his frequent absences, and he had ever since been a sort of hanger on 
about the place in some altogether indefinite capacity. Vallardi in 
speaking to the stranger in Rome, had called him his “ servant ;” 
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but this was only “ per far figura,” as an Italian so often says ;—a 
little bit of swagger, merely adopted for the moment, as suited to the 
occasion. Certainly no relationship of master and servant existed be- 
tween Vallardi and Nanni Scocco, if the payment and receipt of wages 
be deemed an essential part of such a connection. Mostly, Vallardi, 
when going on those expeditions which took him so frequently from 
home for weeks or more at a time, used to take Il Gufone with him. 
Sometimes he was left at Talamone; and whether Vallardi were at 
home or not, Nanni always had shelter, and as much as he chose to 
consume of whatever food was going. 

As soon as Vallardi saw the grotesque figure of his henchman 
coming from the darkness around the door into the fire-light, he 
snatched a plate from the supper table at his elbow, and flung it 
with all his force at the big red head which gleamed in the light. 
Il Gufone dodged his head aside with a perfectly self-possessed 
mastery of the situation. The plate was shivered into pieces against 
the further wall of the big room; and Nanni in the same instant 
sprung with one bound to the corner of the long table nearest to 
him, and seized by the neck one of the large Tuscan wine flasks, 
which hold three ordinary-sized bottles, with the very evident inten- 
tion of hurling it at his patron’s head, in return for the salutation 
with which he had been welcomed. But he was not so prompt in his 
anger as his elder and superior; and having grasped his weapon, 
hesitated. 

“ Ay, do, do! you mis-shapen spawn of the devil! I think I see 
you at it! Ay! a worm will turn, they say; but I never saw one 
that could bite. Bah! imbecille! Don’t you see; there’s wine in 
the flask? You’d better drink it, with an accidente to you; for if 
you throw it away, devil a drop more will you get to-night! ” 

Lucia, meantime, at the first semblance of the outbreak of a row, 
had gathered up her two babies, and scuttled away to the foot of the 
stairs, which opened on a far part of the room, and escaped to an 
upper chamber. 

Il Gufone, thinking discretion the better part of valour, and struck 
by the practical value of his patron’s concluding suggestion, took the 
hint, and quietly poured himself out a large tumblerful of the red 
wine,—black wine, as the Italians more generally call it,—and 
drank it off. 

“There! Now perhaps you will tell me why you have kept me 
waiting here two whole days for you, you idle vagabond! Unless 
another drink would make your ugly shock head any the clearer ! 
Where the devil have you been, you blinking gufo ?” 

Again Il Gufone judged it desirable to accept the suggestion 
thrown out to him, and re-filled and re-emptied his tumbler before 
attempting any reply. 
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“There!” said Vallardi again, as the young man set down his 
glass, “now you can speak, I suppose, now that you have soaked the 
lump of ashes you call your body enough to make it hold together a 
little longer! Where have you been ?” 

“Lump of ashes yourself! ” retorted Nanni; “I'll hold together 
when you’re gone to dust, never fear! Lump of ashes! There’s very 
few specimens of the best flesh and blood, see you, that would carry 
themselves from Rome here in the time I’ve taken to do it ! ” 

“What have you been about, then, I should like to know?” 
grumbled Vallardi, glaring at him. 

“ Why what I generally am about—doing what you bade me, 
worse luck tome! What the devil else had I to do, or where else 
had I to go to? Do you think I should come back here, if I had? ” 

“T think you had better not have done anything else, if you care 
about holding together a little longer, as you say. But now for your 
report. Have you found out what I want to know?” 

“Yes, I have! And if you know of anybody who could have done 
it quicker, I wish you’d send them upon your errands another time, 
I do, you tyrannical, insolent, ignorant, malicious, stupid old 
scoundrel !”’ said Nanni, grinning at him and screaming a crescendo 
emphasis upon each succeeding epithet. 

“There, you'll feel better now!” said Vallardi quietly and adits 
fully, as if the storm had served to clear Ais mental horizon also ; : 
“ now let’s hear, without more ado, what you have to tell me.” 

“Well!” said Nanni more quietly, as if he did feel all the more 
able to tell his story for having thus relieved his mind, “I followed 
the young fellow, priest or whatever he was,—che so io !—to a far-off 
part of the city on the other side of the Tiber. That was not 


difficult; for he went along without ever looking back, as if he had 
the devil behind him.” 


‘“‘ Natural enough,” said Vallardi. 

Il Gufone acknowledged the complimentary insinuation only by a 
grin, and went on with his report. 

“ But he went to a house that did not seem likely to be such an 
one as I was in search of ;—a poor tumble-down old place, inhabited 
by a lot of poor devils ;—not the sort of folks who want to get rid 
of their children, or any way who can pay people well for ridding 
them of them. I found out easily enough that it was the home of 
the young fellow’s mother. So there was no more to be done that 
night. He did not come out again.” 

“You did not show yourself in making inquiry, I suppose? 
Because, amico mio, somehow or other people when they have seen 
you once, are apt to know you again,” sneered Vallardi. 

“ I swear by all the Saints,” replied Nanni, “ that one would think 
you imsgined me to have no more brains in my head than you have! 
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No! nobedy in the house saw me! I found out all I wanted to know 
from a boy in the street, not much handsomer, and not much stupider 
than myself. Ah! I know the look of the heads that have got brains 
in them. They don’t look like yours, Signor Sandro!” 

“Very good! If you belong to the brain family, I must be of a 
different blood. All right. Go on with your story, Gufone,” said 
Vallardi quietly. 

“Well, the next morning I was watching, and the young fellow 
came out early, about seven o’clock, dressed just the same as the 
night before, and away he goes, douce and quiet, with his eyes on 
the pavement all the way, till he came to a big palace out by the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and in he goes, and walks straight 
up the stairs without speaking a word to the porter, though there 
was a porter, as big as—pretty nearly as big as you, Signor 
Sandro, and I should think near about as clever by the look of him 
—standing there at the door of his den under the archway. The 
young ’un was at home there, and no mistake. That looked more 
like it. Well, it was easy enough to find out that that was the 
Palazzo Casaloni.” 

“‘ Casaloni!” interrupted Vallardi, “why the great villa near San 
Salvadore, away there under Montamiata, belongs to the Casaloni ! ” 

“‘ And why shouldn’t it? What in the name of all the Saints has 
that got todo with it? ‘Well, you may have a fine black beard, 
Signor Sandro, but for anything behind it—if ever there was a 
zuccone for a head-piece !” sneered the Gufone with an expression of 
unmitigated contempt. 

“All right! amico mio!” rejoined Vallardi with unruffled good 
humour. “If you had failed to find out what I told you to find out, 
I would have broken every bone in your ugly carcass. As you have 
found out, you shall have the reward of being as saucy as you like; 
—and I know that’s what you like best in all the world, you crooked 
cantankerous cur! Goon!” 

“Well, I say it was easy enough to find out that the palazzo, 
where the young priest marched up the great stairs in that way, was 
the Palazzo Casaloni. And then, as it happened, it was not much 
more difficult to discover who lived in it. For there is no part of it 
let to foresticri, or to anybody. Nobody lives there except— ”’ ; 

“Except the Marchese of course. Did you think that the 
Marchese Adriano Casaloni was likely to let his palazzo to the fores- 
ticri 2” interrupted Vallardi. 

Il Gufone nodded his great head three or four times at his patron 
before he answered him. “Yes! that is the sort of way you would 
pick up information, if you were to try to do it for yourself! Well, 
I do believe that I am not a beauty; but sooner than besuch a hand- 
some booby,—such a mere outside and case of a man,—as a body 
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may say !—-Well!—No! the Marchese Casaloni don’t live there. 
Not a bit of it. He lives away at the villa under Montamiata, and 
never comes to Rome at a 

“Who the devil does live there then?” said Vallardi, with more 
show of impatience than he had exhibited during the foregoing part 
of the Gufone’s narrative. 

“ Why, his brother, a bishop, I believe, or something of that sort. 
Any way, a ‘Monsignore ;’ and he is a much greater man than the 
Marchese, his brother. And it took some little time to find out all 
about him, as you might understand, Signor Sandro, and some little 
brains, too. But that you can’t understand. However, I did find 
out that he is a very great man at Court, and likely to be made a 
Cardinal ; and I’ll tell you what, Signor Sandro, is the long and the 
short of it : as sure as I have brains in my head and you have none in 
yours, the child that the Signora Lucia carried up-stairs in a fright 
just now—when you tried to cut my head open by way of getting 
the quickest way at what was inside it—is the child of Monsignore 
Casaloni; and the reason why the child is sent away is that he is 
terribly afraid that if any talk about it should get abroad, and be 
heard at the Court, it might be the means of spoiling his hope of 
being made Cardinal. All that I found out! Catch you finding it out 
for yourself!” 

“T prefer making you do it for me, thank you, Gufone. You have 
done it so well that, besides being as impertinent as you like, you 
shall have some supper,” said Vallardi. 

“T should think I should too! Do you think there would remain 
much to eat in the house if I was told to go to bed supperless?” 
returned Nanni, who was, however, no longer really in an ill- 
humour. 

“‘ Perhaps not, if I were to suffer you to remain in the house ; but 
once outside you might howl round the door like a wolf, only that a 
wolf could not look half so ugly. I suppose you were not able to 
hear anything about the mother of the brat ?” he added, while Nanni 
prepared to avail himself of the permission that had been so graciously 
afforded him. 

“Humph! I had no orders to do that,” said the Gufone, with 
his big mouth full of bread and salame, or uncooked but well-smoked 
sausage, highly flavoured with garlic. 

“No; that is true. All I want of anybody is to obey orders,” 
replied his patron. 

“Ah, yes! You'll do all the brain-work yourself, won’t you? 
Just like all the other great captains, eh ? That’s just what they all 
say. But I’m thinking that few of ’em would be great captains if 
those they give their orders to didn’t many times think for ’em,” 
rejoined Nanni, who, having despatched his bread and salame, was 
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now busily preparing a mess of cold haricot beans with vinegar and 
oil d discretion—a luxury which to a Tuscan peasant is equivalent to 
strong beer d discretion to Englishmen. 

“Humph!” he grunted again, as he with gloating eye copiously 
anointed the plate before him piled with the soft flowery beans; “I 
wonder whether you would pitch another plate at my head if I was to 
tell you that I did find out something about the mother of the Mon- 
signore’s child ?” 

“Perhaps I might; I won’t answer for myself,” replied Vallardi 
composedly. 

“ Pitch away then and smash the crockery: it is not mine! Only 
look out for what may come back again!” snarled Nanni. “ Well, 
then ;—yes, I did find out something about the mother, for I thought 
it might, may be, turn up useful,” he added, after a pause, during 
which the greater part of the well-oiled beans had been shovelled into 
his huge mouth, accompanied by great wads of bread saturated in the 
oil which flooded the plate. 

* « Well, that depends—depends on many things,” replied Vallardi 
thoughtfully ; ‘depends in the first place on what it was that you 
found out.” , 

“Well; I found out her name. She is the Contessa Elena Terra- 
rossa. She is a great lady, too; and it has always been kept very 
secret that there ever was anything between her and the Monsignore. 
That’s what I found out!” returned the Gufone, not without a 
manifestation of justifiable pride. 

“Oh! that’s what you found out! Well, that may turn out 
useful. But, I say, Gufone mio, how about it’s having been kept so 
very secret, if you were able to come at the knowledge of it in a few 
hours, eh?” said Vallardi, looking at his follower with one eye 
closed. 

“Secret!” echoed the Gufo; “ what’s ever kept secret from such 
as I get my information from? Secret !—It’s secret enough from 
the Pope, and the Cardinals, and the Bishops, and the Monsignori, 
and the Princes, and the Signoroni ;—accidente to them all for a pack 
of old humbugs and fools! But do you think the sharp boy that 
does the porter’s work for him, and minds the gate, and gives him a 
call when he is gone to the caffé round the corner, and gets a hand- 
kerchief full of broken victuals for his pains,—do you think he don’t 
know all about it? Of course he does, being a sharp boy, with a 
shock-head and a. wide mouth, may be, and not a fine black beard 
and a handsome-shaped empty skull behind it! Ah! there’s plenty 
of people in Rome that know all the secrets that would make a pretty 
kick up if the grand folks, that think they know everything, were to 
hear them!” 

“The Contessa Elena Terrarossa!” said Vallardi to himself 
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thoughtfully. <‘1’ll tell you what, Gufone,” he added, after a con- 
siderable pause, “you have done your commission so well that you 
shall have still another reward, you shall have another commission— 
always on the same understanding, that I will break your bones for 
you if you fail to do it satisfactorily : you shall go back to Rome.” 

“ Accidente to me if I go back to Rome before I have had a good 
four-and-twenty hours to rest—that is, unless I have money to pay 
for carriage hire,” said Gufo, not altogether unreasonably. 

“Come; you shall have both—rest and money to pay the procaccia. 
You shall have to-night to sleep, and you shall go with the procaccia 
from Orbetello to-morrow. Of course you can’t go riding into Rome 
as if you were a monsignore. You must find your own way through 
the gate. And what I want you to do is this:—Find out whether 
this child was sent away with the consent of its mother, the Contessa 
Elena, or whether it was done against her wish ; whether she would 
have wished to keep the child—the mothers of ’em mostly do, though 
it seems strange they should; and see if you can learn at all what 
sort of a woman she is, this Contessa Elena Terrarossa ; whether she 
is rich or poor, handsome or ugly, young or old ;—you understand ?” 

“Tf I didn’t understand what you mean and what you want better 
than you do yourself, Signor Sandro, it would be a pity. T’ll find it 
out for you, you give me money enough to eat, and, may be, to treat 
another boy, while I am at it.” 

*‘ All right, Gufo! And now you may stow away that hideous 
carcass of yours among the straw, and snore away till you wake in 
the morning.” 

The poor Gufo was ready enough to do so, now that he had satisfied 
the more pressing need of supper, for he had travelled far that day 
and fast—farther and faster, as he would have been ready to boast, 
than many a man who looked able to beat him out of the field would 
have done. 

Vallardi remained awhile in meditation over the embers of the 
abundant fire, made a note or two in a note-book he carried about 
him, and then followed his trusty henchman to rest. 

T. A. Troitope. 








HISTORICAL PREDICTION. 


A GREAT and increasing interest has been awakened by writers who, 
protesting against the passion for mere novelty and sensation, have 
set themselves to the task of reviewing old books and re-enunciating 
old problems. One may be tempted to follow the example in respect 
of sociology ; and to endeavour not so much to answer as to state 
precisely, and, as far as may be, to clear of popular misapprehension, 
the great question to which sociologists address themselves, Do 
social phenomena admit of scientific treatment? Is historical pre- 
diction possible, or ever likely to become so ?* 

Or, to turn from the merely negative side of the question, are 
there any disturbing causes actually at work which impede and 
obstruct this power of foresight ; such causes, for example, as great 
men and great battles? In specifying these two agencies as possible 
obstructions, we are of course not treating them as wholly distinct 
from each other. The issue of great battles mostly depends on a 
certain class of great men; but on great battles a special emphasis 
is laid, as in no other sphere is the action of an individual, an action 
often either preventing or falsifying all conjectures as to the future, 
so distinctly brought home to us. In no other case, not even in that 
of great statesmen or philosophers, is the effect so immediate and 
palpable ; these may work with a stronger lever, but it is a hidden 
one, and, like most strong levers, it acts slowly. Further, discoveries 
in science and metaphysics, when the age is ripe for them, grow 
almost of themselves ; one philosopher repairs the shortcomings of 
his predecessors, soon doing what they have left undone; but the 
omissions of generals are more serious ; a lost army, what future skill 
can restore? These considerations may partly explain the opinion 
that is commonly held as to the grave issues that depend on battles. 
Nor is that opinion, if exaggerated, likely to be corrected by 
historians. In writing history, one of the chief difficulties is occa- 
sioned by the necessity, in spite of the tedious lists of numbers and 
proper names, of the wearying references to the inevitable atlas, and 
often of repulsive details, that the narratives of wars and sieges 
should be made readable. And this difficulty, always felt, has of late 

(1) We are following the common usage in treating these two questions as identical. 
“Savoir c’est prévoir,”’ says M. Littré, “le critérium de toute véritable science est la 


prévision.’’ Such a statement, however, must not be taken too literally. We cannot 


accurately predict the nature, and still less the thickness, of the strata that will next be 
formed on the surface of our globe ; yet it would be rash to infer either that geology is 
not a science, or that no one knows anything concerning it. In strictness, therefore, the 
question at issue is, not whether history is a science, but whether it is an exact science ; 
and, therefore, all those who answer the question in the negative, cannot on that 
account be justly charged with a “ metaphysical”’ or unscientific point of view. 
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been aggravated. For of late the respect that was once paid to 
generals and conquerors has been waning, unless perhaps in the eyes 
of the military student ; and, even to the military student, many of 
the particulars respecting ancient and comparatively modern war- 
fare have, owing to the improvements in artillery, become obsolete. 
In this state of indifference, the historian is reduced to a dilemma. 
He may, if he pleases, give his wars merely in outline and epitome ; 
and he may even go the length of Mr. Buckle and omit them alto- 
gether. But, as histories of civilisation cannot be the only histories, 
the exemption must not be extended to all historians; what many 
men want, or are expected, to have read, some one must write. And, 
if some method must be discovered for giving the reader a living 
interest in the battles, what readier means can be devised than by 
marking the dependence of his fate on theirs? More shortly, is it to 
be expected that the annalist of campaigns should either underrate 
or understate their effects ? 

If we merely desired to show how much weight eminent writers 
have attached to wars and treaties, we should naturally refer to 
Professor Creasy’s “‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ;” just as, 
for the Jocus classicus on the side of the influence of great men, we 
should certainly select Carlyle’s celebrated “Lectures on Heroes.” 
But we think it better, on the ground of impartiality, to choose a 
few illustrations from historians of various subjects and shades of 
opinion, and not indeed from historians only." At the head of 
these illustrations we will refer to a passage, which may seem out of 
place, as it tends, not to enlarge, but to narrow, the bounds of what 
great men might accomplish; but we call attention to it, both 
because of the answers to which it has given rise, and still more 
because it is in fact the parent of all similar speculations. We allude 
to the curiously modern digression in which Livy inquires whether 
Alexander the Great, had he turned his arms to the West, could 
have overcome the Romans, and in which he answers the question in 
the negative. As contrasted with this, and as showing how utter is 
the discrepancy between historians on matters of this kind, we may 
cite the words of Mr. Grote, who agrees “with Plutarch in con- 
sidering it as one of the boons of fortune to the Romans that 
Alexander did not live long enough to attack them.” Arnold had 
preceded Mr. Grote in this opinion, which he expressed at least 


(1) Still, we cannot resist giving a short quotation from the first page of Carlyle’s 
“ Lectures :’’—“ As I take it, universal history, the history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world, is at bottom the history of the great men who have worked here.” 
Now read Macaulay :—“ Society, indeed, has its great men and its little men, as the 
earth has its mountains and its valleys. But the inequalities of intellect, like the in- 
equalities of the surface of the globe, bear so small a proportion to the mass, that, in 


calculating its great revolutions, they may safely be neglected.” (Posthumous Works, 
vol. i., p. 186.) 
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strongly: he, moreover, characterised the actual conquests of 
Macedon as destined “to exist actually for nearly 1,000 years, 
and” (in allusion, as he explains in a note, to the field that they 
opened for the spread of Christianity) “in their effects to endure for 
ever.” Before quitting Arnold, we feel bound not to omit his well- 
known speculation as to what might have followed had the Athenians 
taken Syracuse,—in other words, had Lamachus commanded against 
the city, had Gylippas not commanded in the city, and probably even 
had the latter’s arrival been delayed by a few hours. Had Nicias 
succeeded, ‘‘ Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered Carthage ; 
Greek, instead of Latin, might have been at this day the principal 
element of the languages of Spain, of France, and of Italy; and the 
laws of Athens rather than of Rome might be the foundation of the 
law of the civilised world.” But we must come back to Rome. If 
from -the Macedonians came her really greatest danger, from the 
Carthaginians there came at any rate a far nearer one. It is indeed 
now generally admitted that Hannibal would have gained nothing, 
and might have lost much, by marching on the capital after Canne ; 
but-Mommsen seems to consider that at the beginning of the first 
Punic war, the two republics were not unevenly matched. His 
recent exposition of the resources and of the social and political con- 
dition of Carthage has given rise to some curious speculations. Had 
she triumphed, might we not have had, for good or for evil, throughcut 
Europe, commercial republics in the place of feudal monarchies, and 
negro slavery (with the attendant drawbacks of a piebald population 
and its mongrel progeny) in the place of medieval serfdom? We 
now pass on to another Roman historian, though in relation to a 
history which can only by courtesy be called Roman. Gibbon has 
fully appreciated the peril that Mahometan invaders cast on Christian 
Europe. In the same chapter in which he indicates the momentous 
results that followed the sudden and wholly accidental discovery of 
the Greek fire, he goes on to the battle of Tours, and delivers himself 
of one of his most famous sentences. Had Charles Martel (whom he 
ealls “the Saviour of Christendom’’) been beaten, ‘“ perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of 
Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people 
the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” We will next 
take a few illustrations from the writings of Mr. Mill, and we will 
do so somewhat more fully, not merely because of his great and 
well-merited eminence, but also because he cannot be suspected of 
any bias that may be incident to historians, and because he certainly 
has no bias against the philosophy of Comte. Speaking of the rotten 
condition of the Roman Empire towards its close, he adds :—‘ The 
fresh impulse given by Christianity came but just in time to save 
arts and letters from perishing, and the human race from sinking 
_ VOL, Il. N.S. x 
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back into a perhaps endless night.” It may, indeed, be objected to 
us that this quotation is irrelevant, as the “impulse” referred to 
was neither accidental nor trivial ; but in fact we are merely desirous 
to point out that this impulse is represented by Mr. Mill, not as 
having grown out of the necessities of the falling empire, nor as 
having been one on which or the like of which a falling empire or 
falling world could again count for its restoration, but as having 
operated as one of those causes which (whether regarded as fortuitous 
or providential) no human eye could have foreseen. To pass from 
Christianity to its most enlightened form: he writes that in Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, the Austrian Empire, Protestantism was rooted out, 
“and most likely would have been so in England had Queen Mary 
lived or Queen Elizabeth died.” A few pages further on, three periods 
are specified “of a generally high scale of mental activity,” an activity 
which would clearly manifest itself by giving birth to great in- 
dividual thinkers,—the period of the Reformation, that of the French 
philosophy, and that of Goethe and Fichte in Germany. ‘The im- 
pulse given at these three periods has made Europe what it now is. 
Every single improvement which has taken place, either in the 
human mind or in institutions, may be traced distinctly to one or 
other of them.” In another work, Mr. Mill has made mention of 
“the happy accidents which have so often decided at a critical 
moment, whether some leading portion of humanity should make a 
sudden start or sink back towards barbarism; chances like the 
existence of Themistocles at the time of the Persian invasion, or of 
the first or third William of Orange.” But, respecting the Persian 
invasion, two other of Mr. Mill’s works contain passages which we 
could ill afford to omit. He says in his “‘ Logic :””—“ It is as certain 
as any contingent judgment respecting historical events can be, that, 
if there had been no Themistocles there would have been no victory 
of Salamis, and, if there had not, where would have been all our civili- 
sation ?”” And even more strongly he writes in his “ Essay on Early 
Greek History and Legend :””—“ The battle of Marathon, even as an 
event in English history, is more important than the battle of Hastings. 
If the issue of that day had been different, the Britons and the 
Saxons might have been still wandering in the woods.” Our next 
quotation shall be extracted from a history of a later epoch, and it 
shall be illustrative, not of the genius of a great man, but of the 
obstinate and capricious perverseness of a great woman. Mr. Froude, 
in his last volume, has inquired what might have resulted, had 


(1) It is but fair to add that the philosopher, who founded (or who at any rate named) 
the science of sociology, has expressed himself on this subject scarcely less strongly 
(“Philosophie Positive,” vol. v., p. 251). On the other hand, it would appear that, 
with respect to the security of Rome against Macedon, the views announced in the same 
work (vol. v., p. 270) are almost identical with those of Livy. 
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Elizabeth at length agreed to marry Alengon. In that case, “ France 
and England, linked together by a stronger bond than words, could 
have freed the Netherlands from Spain. The States of Germany 
could have been swept into the stream of the Reformation, and 
Europe might have escaped the Thirty Years’ War and the Revolu- 
tion of ’89.”” “ Had Queen Elizabeth been a weak and timid woman,” 
writes Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, “we might now be speaking Spanish, 
and have our fates dependent on the struggle between Prim and 
Narvaez.”’ It is in respect of nearly the same time that Voltaire, 
only half in jest, has speculated on the way in which a slip of the 
foot of a friend of Ravaillac’s ancestor might have changed the fate 
of Europe and Asia; indeed, with Voltaire there is said to have been 
almost a passion for tracing great effects to minute causes. Such a 
charge, however, can certainly not be brought against Macaulay. 
From the passage that has been quoted from him, it might rather be 
inferred that he valued accidents at zero. Yet (in relation evidently 
to the Hanoverian succession) he commends Shrewsbury’s conduct 
“on a day big with the fate of his country.” Also, concerning the 
Prussian appropriation of Silesia, he says:—‘“On the head of 
Frederic is all the blood which was shed in a war which raged 
during many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood 
of the column of Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils produced by his 
wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was 
unknown; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
he had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and red men scalped each other by the Great Lakes of North 
America.” Our list would still be incomplete if we were to leave 
unnoticed the opinion of Victor Hugo concerning the great struggle 
of half a century ago. In order to place that opinion in relief, we 
will once more have recourse to the expedient of a contrast ; and our 
contrast shall be derived from the works of another great writer of 
French fiction. We are, we confess, startled at M. Alexandre 
Dumas speaking of the Hundred Days as “cette évocation de 
Vempire, dont il fut bien facile de prévoir la seconde chute.” But 
Victor Hugo startles us much more :—“S’il n’avait pas plu dans la 
nuit du 17 au 18 Juin, 1815, l’avenir de |’Europe était changé.” 
“Un nuage traversant le ciel 4 contre-sens de la saison, a suffi pour 
Vécroulement d’un monde.” ‘ Waterloo n’est point une bataille ; 
c’est le changement de front de l’univers.” 

We have endeavoured to enumerate a series of disturbing causes, 
—of causes, that is, the existence and operation of which the acutest 
observer could never have anticipated,—which have nevertheless, in 
the opinion of eminent authorities, considerably affected the march 
of subsequent events; and we have at present abstained, for the 
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most part, from expressing an opinion as to whether the efficacy of 
those causes was over-rated. We have, however, probably said 
enough to make it evident that the question is purely a historical 
one, and that it is, moreover, very innocent. But, unfortunately, 
it has often been transferred from the jurisdiction of history to that of 
metaphysics and ethics ; and its fate has been bound up with that of 
a very different question, which has before now been too often discussed, 
not without acrimony,—the question of Philosophical Necessity. Asthe 
confusion, if such it be, is a very serious one, and as many writers of 
eminence on both sides would seem to have given it their sanction, it 
can scarcely be irrelevant to inquire how far their opinion is well 
founded. The grounds of that opinion may be shortly stated as 
follows. Mankind being an aggregate made up of individual men, 
no one could predict the future acts or condition of mankind who 
could not predict the future acts and condition of all individual men ; 
and out of the principle that the future acts of all or any individual 
men could ever be predicted, or rather inferred from the past,’ one 
could unquestionably build a system of what is called “ necessity ;” 
indeed, Mr. Mansel would add that “no more than this is needed to 
construct a system of fatalism as rigid as any Asiatic can desire.” 
To reasoning of this sort it would not be easy to give an answer, if 
we were sure that the word “ prediction ” was used in the same sense 
throughout. But we think that in fact it denotes two very different 
things. The prediction with which the sociologist is concerned is an 
approximate inference from a partial knowledge of the past and 
present, and such an inference he maintains to lie within reach of 
our faculties. The prediction, on the other hand, to which the 
necessarian alludes, extends to a minute inference from an exact and 
universal knowledge of the past and present, which must always lie 
utterly beyond us. That prediction, in the latter sense of the word, 
cannot be made to embrace the entire future of mankind, without 
indicating the exact future of each individual man, is, no doubt, clear. 
Yet, even in this sense, the difficulty of going on from predicting the 
future of the individual to predict that of the race must not be 
exaggerated. For an intelligence that should predict the future of 
an individual would have to know the antecedents, not merely of 
that individual, but of all the circumstances which, directly or indi- 
rectly, could possibly affect him. And to proceed from such a pre- 
diction to the prediction of the future of society would involve, not 
more superlatively high faculties, nor even an exacter knowledge of 


(1) We add “inferred from the past”’ in order to obviate any objection that might 
be founded on Divine prediction. Those who would reconcile Divine prediction with 
the freedom of the will, would probably maintain that such prediction arose, not from 
inference or calculation, but from some intuition, of which man, having no experience, 
can form no conception; they might possibly connect their view with the fact or 
hypothesis that, to the Deity, time has no existence. 
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all natural laws, but only a greater elaboration of details. It would 
not be a harder rule in the arithmetic, but merely a longer sum. 
Yet, even this increase of difficulty vanishes, when we pass on from 
this sort of foresight to the more practicable sort, with which the 
sociologist is content. To him, it is not a more complicated process 
to augur the probable conduct of the mass than of individuals: on 
the contrary, it is far simpler; or rather the inference becomes 
trustworthy in many cases in which, respecting individuals, it might 
not be so. And it becomes so for two reasons. In the first place, a 
larger body of men cannot be, to at all the same extent to which one 
man may be, influenced by personal peculiarities,—those peculiarities 
are lost in the mass: nor will it often be suddenly or materially 
changed in character by changes in outward circumstances or 
physical conditions. But this difference between the individual and 
the multitude does not of itself account for the whole phenomenon. 
A town will generally represent all ordinary varieties of character as 
completely as an empire; and a town, a large one at any rate, will 
be almost as little liable to be acted on by any single cause, so as to 
be speedily improved or deteriorated in morals. And yet there are 
many events,—such, for instance, as the annual number of suicides, — 
which admit of a far more accurate prevision in the case of an 
empire than in the case of any town or village: and this is so, 
obviously for the same reason as that which enables us to calculate, 
with far greater proportional exactness, the frequency with which a 
given number will be turned up in a hundred throws of the dice than 
in ten. It is then, as we think, for these two causes,—both in them- 
selves perfectly familiar, but not, perhaps, always sufficiently kept 
apart,—that predictions are always safest when they have reference 
to large masses of men: for it is in masses, first, that personal 
peculiarities are most thoroughly eliminated ; and, secondly, that the 
law of averages has most room to work. 

Of the facilities for prevision that are furnished by a wide area of 
observation, we have already given one illustration in our passing 
comparison between towns and empires; a second and a very simple 
one may be taken from the domain of physics. Suppose the con- 
tents of a cistern of known dimensions to be drained off through a 
pipe of known diameter; we can calculate to a nicety what volume 
of the water will have issued in a given time, and with what velocity ; 
but, owing to the variety of currents, we cannot form a conception 
as to which particles will remain in the cistern the longest. Here it 
is to be remarked that our knowledge, so far as it goes, is both certain 
and precise; but that it is limited as to its range. It holds for the 
mass, but does not hold for the atom. We will draw our last illus- 
tration from a subject of greater general interest. ‘Une grande 
révolution démocratique,” in De Tocqueville’s sense of the term, has 
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been described by him in a celebrated passage as “le fait le plus 
continu, le plus ancien, et plus permanent que l’on connaisse dans 
Vhistoire.”’ And yet periods of five or ten years could be named 
even in modern Europe (as, for example, at the beginning of this 
century) during which there have been no signs of such a progress. 
Nor is this merely because the change is imperceptible, but some- 
times because it is non-existent: by some temporary or local current 
the tide may be not only retarded, but arrested, or even thrown back. 
But let us multiply the length of the periods by ten, and look at the 
recent history of the most advanced nations, at intervals of fifty 
years, or a century; and we distinctly become conscious of our 
approach to the shore, towards which we have been steadily drifting, 
and which, for better or for worse, we must one day reach. 

It may perhaps be objected that, if social predictions must always 
be of this general character, sociology does not merit the name of 
a science, but is at best a blind guide. This objection, however, would, 
if valid, be fatal to other sciences and their corresponding arts. 
Meteorology is not self-condemned, though it does not profess to 
foretell accurately the direction and rapidity of the course of storms. 
Doctors are not useless, though they often fail to cure. So again, 
we have no means of measuring exactly the resistance offered by the 
atmosphere to projectiles ; but, if we cannot with certainty throw a 
shell on a particular spot, it is something to be able to throw it into a 
particular fortress. In all cases, partial knowledge is a boon to us so 
long as we bear in mind that it is only partial. Twilight is better 
than darkness, if it is not mistaken for noon. 

Having now attempted to form an estimate of the sort of predic- 
tion to which alone sociology aspires, we can better criticise the 
position of those who, reasoning against the principies of the science, 
argue that those principles lead to fatalism. In fact, this argument 
proves too much ; for it has special reference, not to the exceptional 
instances in which genius and accident, being disturbing causes, may 
preclude our foresight, but to the more normal instances, in which 
the general laws operate in peace. It will be seen that the sociolo- 
gist’s reasoning has a weak side and a strong one,—a weak (or, at 
any rate, a less palpably strong) side where he reduces toa minimum 
the probable effects of great men and great actions, and a very strong 
side where he merely formulates the facts furnished by the statis- 
tician. It is on his strong side that the argument under considera- 
tion attacks him. If fatalism follows in any way from his principles, 
it must follow from the uniformities which statistics prove. A 
similar reply may be made to the objection that his views are sub- 
versive of moral responsibility. If moral responsibility is incon- 
sistent with any of his doctrines, it must be inconsistent with those, 
which are merely statements of the uniformities pervading moral 
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and immoral actions, and which are founded on the approximate 
regularity with which, in a large population amid stationary social 
conditions, the annual average of thefts and murders will recur. But 
this regularity is a plain matter of fact, rendered indubitable by 
statistical researches; and, in the face of those researches, to main- 
tain the existence of any antagonism between sociology and moral 
responsibility, would be to assert, not that this or that theory is 
against morality, but that morality is against arithmetic. 

Lastly, let us compare the necessarian and the sociologist in 
reference to those instances in which the general laws are more or 
less disturbed in their operation by genius or accident; and, to put 
an extreme case, let us revert to the battle of Marathon, and to the 
view taken of its effects by Mr. Mill. To the most rigid necessarian 
such a view would present no sort of difficulty ; for fate may have 
decreed, and higher intelligences may have been able to prognosti- 
cate, how each of the Athenian generals would be disposed at the 
council of war, how effectively Miltiades would speak, whether he 
would gain over the casting vote of Callimachus ; and, as a conse- 
quence, whether the Greeks or Persians would win, and whether we 
should or should not even now be able 


‘* migrare vetusto 
De nemore et proavis habitatas linquere sylvas.” 


But, to the most sagacious of human observers, even had he been 
armed with all sociological appliances now discovered or yet undis- 
covered, the thought of such reasoning would be simply chimerical : 
nor could he (by the hypothesis) have possibly divined that we 
should not, at the present day, be roaming about, naked and tattooed, 
with no literature above the records of Druid mysteries, and with no 
sanctuary better than Stonehenge. Here, therefore, the necessarian 
and the sociologist stand on an entirely different footing; the former 
may readily admit the case, but the latter must regard it as, at any 
rate, the rarest of the rare, instances in which the whole future of 
civilisation can have hung from so very slender a thread. 

As it is necessary for the argument that our meaning should be 
perfectly clear, it may be well to express it in other terms. It is 
often asserted, that to affirm the possibility of historical prediction, is 
to deny the freedom of the will, and vice versd. This opinion we 
regard as erroneous. In the first place, the question as to historical 
prediction is one of degree: there may be any shade of opinion 
concerning it. But, on the other hand, a man (not suspending his 
judgment) who does not assert the freedom of the will, must deny 
it: no one can be a necessarian by halves. In the second place 
(and this is the point on which we are now laying stress), we must 
admit that, if the will is not free, it is, at any rate, as if it were free. 
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A phenomenon, of which the necessary antecedents are undiscover- 
able, is, for most purposes of observation, without them. Let us 
take a very simple illustration from a case where there certainly are 
necessary antecedents. There is, in the neighbourhood of Plinlim- 
mon, a stone, at which a narrow stream bifurcates into what become 
the Severn and the Dee. If a cork were thrown in the middle of 
the stream, at some distance above the stone, it is clear that perfect 
wisdom could at once calculate at which of two very distant places 
the cork would reach the sea, if it reached it at all. But it is no 
less clear that the highest human wisdom would be as much baffled 
by such a calculation, as if the stream were a goddess, and could 
turn the cork to the right or left of the stone spontaneously and by 
caprice. Just so, in moral phenomena, the hiddenness of causes is 
almost equivalent to their non-existence. Historical prediction is 
not more barred by the freedom of the will than by the inscrutability 
of motives. 

If the general uniformity of moral phenomena, under given social 
conditions, is a matter beyond all dispute, whence arises the extreme 
repugnance which many excellent persons seem to entertain against 
the conclusions of the sociologist, and even, though less avowedly, 
against the facts of the statistician ? May not that repugnance have 
been rightly attributed to an ill-defined impression that such conclu- 
sions would point to a sort of vicarious and supplemental relation 
between crimes',—a relation by virtue of which, if a man resolved 
not to commit a murder, the law of averages would require an extra 
murder elsewhere, and by virtue of which, if we reform one set of 
criminals, we are, by some mysterious process, indirectly corrupting 
another set? This fallacy, like many others, seems, when stated 
definitely, too transparent to mislead any one; and yet it bears a 
strong family likeness to the fallacy (which has so often been gravely 
propounded) that the part of a ship struck by a cannon-ball in an 
action is the part least likely to be again struck, or that, in tossing 
up, after heads have fallen several times, there is more than an even 
chance in favour of tails; and also to that most dangerous fallacy,— 
the exact converse of which is the moral of the story of Polycrates 
and the ring, which induces gamblers to hope, after a long “run of 
ill-luck,” that fortune will square itself by changing sides. In each 

(1) If any such misty notion exists, it must be owned that some sociological or (to use 
a word, which, from a wish to narrow the question at issue, we have been careful to 
avoid) Positivist writers have done their very best to give it coherence and permanence. 
It is indirectly confirmed by such a paradox as that of Mr. Buckle, who writes :—“ It 
is now known that marriages bear a fixed and definite relation to the price of corn; and 
that, instead of having any connection with personal feelings, they are simply regulated 
by the average earnings of the great mass of the people.’’ That their number is 
regulated by variations, not in the natural inclination for them, but in the price of corn, 


would be a perfectly harmless proposition, and would likewise be all that the argument 
requires. 
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instance, the solution is a similar one: too precise an operation is 
ascribed to the law of averages. Thus, if the falls of heads and of 
tails had exactly to tally, an excess one way would have to be recti- 
fied by a subsequent excess the other way: but in fact, as Coleridge 
said concerning political economy, things do not right themselves, 
they only “are righting” themselves. And thus, too, if we were 
asked how the law of averages can hold respecting moral pheno- 
mena without a local preponderance of virtue involving elsewhere a 
local preponderance of vice, we should answer by repeating that it is 
only approximate uniformities that sociology claims or statistics 
warrant. Besides, it must be borne in mind that the uniformities 
are conditional on the state of society. No one doubts that in many 
societies the average of crime might be very much and very suddenly 
reduced by (for example) improvements in police. In such cases, 
however, the powerful individual or individuals who should make 
the improvement must be regarded as constituting one of those 
disturbing causes which partly, at any rate, elude our calculations. 

Is there, then, no ground whatever for the prevalent impression 
that the speculations of sociologists may, in some way, affect morality? 
There probably is a very slight ground; for, though the principles 
of sociology can never be at variance with moral responsibility, the 
belief in those principles may, in certain rare instances, benumb 
moral action. It is mostly by the hope of achieving great results 
that great men are prompted to do great things; while the indivi- 
dual, learning his insignificance, is nearly sure to lose whatever 
craving he may have felt to become a hero or martyr. But, after 
all, such a craving is never a very common one ; and it must be re- 
membered that what the individual loses, the masses may gain. For, 
to the masses is taught how the most eminent man, socially or 
intellectually, succeeds only by being their exponent,—how they 
mark the groove in which he must run. Although, therefore, the 
present reaction against hero-worship may be unfavourable to the 
very highest individual excellence, surely the evil is not an unmixed 
one. Nowhere is there less scope for individual action than in an 
army, on common occasions at any rate, and throughout all ranks 
below the first, yet nowhere is the sense of honour more general ; 
what is the derivation of esprit de corps ? 

The sociologist, however, has other difficulties, which may, in some 
degree, be of his own making. His name is somehow bound up with 
a comparison, not exclusively or even originally his—the celebrated 
comparison between mankind and a colossal man. We confess that 
—with all submission to the authority of Pascal, Lessing, Comte, and 
Dr. Temple—we have never thought the illustration a very happy 
one. What is the exact feature of resemblance? If it is merely 
meant that various races have borne their share in the product which 
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we call civilisation, the proposition is one which is not very likely to 
be disputed. If, on the other hand, it is meant that all races, strong 
and weak, civilised and barbarous, must have the same interest— 
that, whenever one member suffers all the members suffer with it 
—the proposition (not literally true even of the natural body) is one 
that might very well be disputed. But it is not chiefly on the score 
of ambiguity that we find fault with the comparison. The con- 
servative and eminently disheartening prejudice that all civilisation 
tends to decay, is fostered by an attempt to force an analogy between 
the individual that withers, and the world which is more and more. 

Another objection, not perhaps wholly unfounded, has been raised 
against sociology, on the score of the associations to which its name 
may give rise; why (it may be asked) was it not called Social 
Philosophy? Several answers may be given to this question ; but it 
is difficult to deny that the great man who gave the appellation may 
to some extent have been influenced by a desire to secure for his 
principles too absolute an immunity from external criticism. Yet, 
in fact, sociology may be a science, without claiming an immunity 
which is scarcely accorded even to the most advanced sciences. 
Even in the case of the latter, one is occasionally startled to discover 
that the foundation, as well as the superstructure, is somewhat 
rudely assailed. Such assaults, whether successful or not, are 
seldom without advantage. Mr. Bailey’s strictures on Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision were serviceable, if only as occasioning Mr. Mill’s 
rejoinder ; and not a few persons seem to have derived profit even 
from the strange discussion which arose some years ago respecting 
the moon turning on its axis. Or, to put a case of a different kind, 
so seemingly certain and elementary a calculation as that respecting 
the sun’s distance from the earth has lately been disputed, and 
apparently with reason. It must always be borne in mind that the 
geocentric theory was once as firmly and universally held as the 
heliocentric theory now is; and, even on points like this, we should 
be careful not to represent our conclusions as for ever exempt from 
discussion. Such reserve is evidently far more incumbent upon us 
when dealing with a nascent science, and with the extreme com- 
plexity of social phenomena: we may lay claim to conviction, not to 
infallibility. 

Nowhere, indeed, is dogmatism more misplaced than in specula- 
tions as to what might have been. Even in the case of the Greeks, 
—the instance probably of all others in which the tendencies at 
work are most easily distinguished,— it is difficult to pronounce on 
either side. A short analysis will make this clear. Had the 
Persians won any of the four great battles at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., it may be presumed that the Greeks, and especially 
the Athenians, would have been reduced to temporary subjection. 
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Would the germs of Hellenic thought have been rooted up? It 
may, not unfairly, be answered that, under the Persian shadow, 
philosophy flourished in Ionia. But the supposition may be carried 
further. There is every reason to believe that all the free population 
of Athens would have been at best removed to Persia. Is there 
any likelihood that the Athenians, like the Jews at Babylon, would 
have thriven in exile? But the severity of the conquerors might 
not have stopped at this point. The Persians were not always re- 
markable for lenity ; and it is quite possible that they, being exas- 
perated by resistance, might have dealt out to Athens the same hard 
measure that she, in the day of her power, dealt out to Skione and 
Melos. Had she perished utterly, would another Athens have 
sprung up elsewhere? It may be said, on the one hand, that there 
could have been no greater amount of cerebral matter at Athens 
than among any equally large body of men of similar race and 
education ; and, on the other hand, that, actually, there was no 
second Athens. In her absence, then, is it likely that another set of 
great men would have arisen, whose growth her great men in fact 
stifled ?’ How far can there be a “struggle for existence” among 
men of genius? We own that we hesitate to give an answer to such 
a question. To justify our hesitation, we must distinguish the 
question from another, which we have already answered unhesita- 
tingly. We have pointed out the absurdity of imagining that 
statistics, or the law of averages, could possibly require that an excess 
of virtuous or vicious acts in one place should occasion a deficit 
elsewhere. We must now distinguish this absurdity from a truth 
which may seem to give colour to it. One criminal furnishes no 
safeguard against other criminals; but one philosopher or general 
does to a certain extent stand in the way of his rivals. The fact is, 
that in the former case the field of action is practically unlimited ; in 
the latter, it is confined to a more or less restricted number of com- 
petitors. Certain conditions of society are, no doubt, very prolific of 
great men; yet even at such times each great man would probably 
have been greater if he could have stood alone. To this rule men of 
science may seem to form an exception; yet it is probable that a 
given state of knowledge will support only a limited number of great 
discoveries, and, therefore, also, of great discoverers. It is true that 
there have been several very notable examples of two or more per- 
sons hitting on the same discovery at once. Yet, even then, the 
competition is apparent. Had not the true theory of Rent been dis- 
covered (or rather re-discovered) by three inquirers at the same 
time, would not the single discoverer have earned a greater dis- 
tinction? We need hardly adduce the extreme case on the opposite 


(1) Comte, at the end of his chapter on “ Polytheism,” broaches a similar speculation 
with regard to the Jewish theocracy. 
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side by again adverting to the struggle for supremacy in an army. 
One may almost say that in an army there is but one man who 
governs, who earns reputation, and who cultivates the talents for 
command. The chief of Napoleon’s generals would surely have been 
far more famous, and would each individually have originated far 
more without their master ; they lost more by his pre-eminence than 
they gained by his instruction and example.' 

It is owing to this singular pre-eminence that Napoleon is so often 
quoted in illustration of the utmost that a single genius and will can 
effect. Auguste Comte has spoken of him as having done more than 
any other human being to retard civilisation; while in another 
passage he places him in a trio with Julian and Philip the Second, as 
having struggled against the spirit of the age, and, though armed 
with enormous powers, having signally failed. It is curious to 
compare with this, the opinion of a disciple of M. Comte, writing 
under the second empire. In his view, the Allies were those who, 
with the forces of all Europe, fought against the necessities of their 
time, and achieved only a temporary success. Obviously, if success 
is taken as the criterion of conformity to the spirit of the age, it is 
easy to show that those who resist that spirit must fail. But it 
would be unfair upon the sociologists to charge them with such a 
mere tautology. Necessary progress is a dogma perhaps too broadly 
stated by the Positive Philosophy, and the spirit of the age is 
assumed to be a good spirit. When, therefore, it is affirmed that 
Napoleon, struggling in behalf of the age, laid the foundations of 
future success, we are meant to infer that his policy was a blessing: 
when it is stated that, struggling against the age, he failed, it is 
intimated that his policy was a curse. 

In any case, however, is it not certain that, if he had not aimed at 
doing too much, he might have done very much, and that it would 
then have rested with his individual choice, to do or to forbear? 
Would not his influence on posterity have been immense, if he had 
consolidated instead of tried to extend his empire, after the Peace 
of Tilsit, when, through the prostration of the German powers, he 
reached his highest greatness— 


‘© Quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru ?” 


Still, questions of this sort should never be answered without 
diffidence ; for we must bear in mind that they in no case admit of 
an experimentum crucis, and that the solution of one of them would 
be of little or no service towards the solution of others. 

The case of Napoleon is probably, to some extent, liable to objec- 

(1) We are speaking of Napoleon as a great commander, not as the director of a war- 


like administration. Without the warlike administration, the other generals would 
have had less to do; without the great commander, more. 
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tion, because of his very exceptional powers. With regard to the 
common run of great men, prediction may be carried much further ; 
for, not merely in their case are the consequences that turn on a 
single hinge far less momentous, but the very existence of such, men 
is more nearly a matter of calculation. The time may come when 
philosophers will know something of the social conditions that are 
most favourable to the generation of genius, and when they may 
even roughly estimate the amount of genius to which given social 
conditions will probably give rise; but they can never hope to 
foresee whether this or that age or country will give birth to one of 
the few great men of the world. To revert to our illustration from 
games of chance, two persons, knowing each other’s play, can tell, 
with fair exactness, what will be the net result even of a small 
number of games; but it is otherwise with respect to very rare 
events,—such, for example, as the holding of a carte blanche at 
piquet. It must, therefore, be conceded that, with regard to the 
average of great men, the social science can do far more than with 
such a man as Bonaparte. But the concession requires a word of 
explanation. Great men, who spring out of a restricted class, 
present a more uncertain, and, as it were, capricious phenomenon 
even than very great men who come from the mass of the people. 
Cromwell was probably an abler man than Frederick of Prussia ; 
but it was antecedently far more unlikely—more utterly beyond 
calculation—that the head of the Prussian monarchy (or any given 
individual) would be a man like Frederick than that the whole 
English nation would contain a man like Cromwell. So, again, who 
could have dreamt that the throne of Macedon would, at a critical 
time, be occupied by two such men as Philip and Alexander ? or that 
the most powerful family in Europe would produce three such 
generations as Charles Martel and his son and grandson? There is 
another reason why able men, born in high places, constitute a sort 
of eccentric phenomenon, concerning which speculation is almost at 
a standstill. A man of the people will seldom acquire much 
influence if he is either much before or much behind his age; in 
order to rise, he has to undergo a long training, the effects of which 
will very rarely quite pass off; he must be cast in the mould of the 
society in which he lives. With the able prince or nobleman this is 
different. He, like others, must in some degree understand the 
needs of his age, if his influence is to be permanent; but he has not, 
in addition, as others have, to pass through a trying apprenticeship, 
in order to acquire such influence ; the spirit of the age may be said 
to control him only in one way, while it controls others in two. It 
is in great measure for this reason that kings and aristocracies are so 
often noted for that opposition to prevailing ideas, which we censure 
by the name of obstinacy, or praise by that of independence. That 
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such opposition is, in fact, often beneficial, is unquestionable. But, 
whether beneficial or not, it is alike a bar to prevision. 

It must, doubtless, be admitted that the obstacles to confident pre- 
diction tend to diminish, as, with the progress of civilisation, indivi- 
duals become more and more absorbed in the masses. We could 
easily picture to ourselves such an absorption carried to its utmost 
limit, if all nations were united under “the Parliament of Man,” 
and lived in the Chinese monotony of a philosophical millennium. 
Under such circumstances the conditions of prediction might be 
realised ; but what events or changes would there be to predict ? 

We are, then, not very sanguine as to the possibility, now or 
hereafter, of distant historical foresight. But we do not on that 
account under-rate the labours of sociologists. The very complica- 
tion of social phenomena, which renders them ill adapted for previ- 
sion, and even for classification, presents all the more handles for 
action. From this point of view, in proportion as we can predict 
less, we can modify more ; and the social science (that other name 
for the philosophy of history), though never an exact science, may 


one day prove a very useful guide through determining, not what 
will be, but what may be. 


Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE. 
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Ir is to be deplored that, at a time when it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the internal politics of the United States should be clearly 
comprehended in this country, there should be almost a unanimity 
of error with regard to the recent course of events arising from the 
long struggle between the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government. Even the journals which during the war recognised 
the flag to which the sympathies of every liberal Englishman were 
pledged, now send out an uncertain, and many of them—misguided 
by half-hearted correspondents in America—a directly misleading 
sound. One may now read even in these that Congress is guilty of 
an unusual interference with Cabinet appointments, and an unconsti- 
tutional restriction of the authority of the Supreme Court; that 
radicalism has brought forth fanaticism, and President Johnson is 
found standing by the Constitution, defending it to the last. The 
press seems to have taken this theory for an ear-trumpet, and what- 
ever news come from Washington, reports another crime of Congress 
by the time it reaches the patient English public. It is Congress 
that is oppressing Southern whites, starving the negroes, sending up 
gold, keeping the country generally in turmoil. Now all these are 
questions, not of sentiment or opinion, but of fact. The actions of 
the President and the actions of Congress are matters of dry record ; 
they are interpretable by plain common sense ; they are the necessary 
moves of players contending for a mighty stake according to laws 
which neither has the slightest power of transgressing. I do not, 
therefore, propose or desire to impress the reader of this paper with 
any sentiments or opinions of my own or of the party with which I 
sympathise, but simply to present briefly and in their actual relation 
the facts which represent the latest struggle between the President 
and Congress, and underlie the present most critical situation. 

The assassination of President Lincoln had the immediate effect of 
placing the executive in an antagonism of principle to the legislative 
arm of the Government.. President Johnson held to the theory 
that the Southern States had lost none of their former rights by 
rebellion, and that the war for their subjugation to the Union 
implied that at its close those States returned to the Union with 
their original forms of organisation unimpaired. Their codes of law, 
including the disabilities imposed on negroes, were, he maintained, 
still in force, the only exception being that their provisions for 
buying and selling negroes had been annulled by the adoption of 
a new Article in the Constitution prohibiting slavery. A large 
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majority of Congress, on the contrary, held to the theory that the 
rebellion in the South not having been a rebellion of certain indi- 
viduals, but one formally enacted by all the branches of all the 
State governments of the South, those organisations had, in the eye 
of the Federal Government, committed suicide by treason. They 
could not, when conquered, claim any rights under the Constitution 
they had combined to destroy. The Government which had con- 
quered them had acquired, by the right of conquest, the full power 
and authority to deal with them as subjugated territories, to hold 
them by force so long as that was deemed necessary for the general 
safety and welfare, and to impose such conditions for their reorgani- 
sation as the nation should believe demanded by justice and national 
security. The President held that all abnormal powers fell from the 
hands of the Federal Government at the moment in which armed 
rebellion was overpowered ; Congress maintained that those powers 
must continue so long as they could be delivered up only to those 
whose disloyalty was notorious, and to whom they would furnish the 
means of inflicting harm on the country from which they had suf- 
fered humiliation and defeat. 

These were the two theories that encountered each other when 
Mr. Johnson became President. The President had as much right 
to hold his theory as Congress to hold the contrary one; but he 
undertook to enforce it practically by a step which plainly encroached 
upon the domain of the legislative branch of the Government—that 
is, he set about the reorganisation of the Southern States upon his 
own theory, using for that purpose the military forces of the nation 
which still remained in that region. Being merely the executive, 
empowered only to enforce the enactments of Congress, he thus 
assumed to make laws for ten States, and indeed to legislate for 
the whole country on the most important subjects. Not only was 
the Constitution clearly against him in this, but it had been so 
determined by the Supreme Court in a case where the authentic 
government of the State of Rhode Island had been in question. 
In that case, known as “ Dorr’s Rebellion,” the Chief Justice of the 
United States—then Mr. Taney—had held that “it rests with 
Congress to decide what government is the established one in a 
State; and its decision is binding upon every other department of 
the Government.”’ President Johnson had ignored this in deciding 
that the governments in the Southern States were those that had 
existed before the war. Public opinion was so overwhelming against 
the President on this point, that Congress found but little difficulty 
in setting aside the organisations which he had attempted to restore 
in the South. It is important to observe here that at the time when 
Mr. Johnson made this attempt Congress had no particular plan of 
reconstruction at all to propose. The President frequently taunted 
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Congress with destroying his mode of reconstruction without substi- 
tuting any other. This was true, and it is important as showing 
that from the first Congress has been guided by events in this matter, 
and taken only such steps as have been forced upon it. At the 
period when Congress vindicated successfully its exclusive right 
to deal with the whole question of reconstruction, no majority could 
have been secured in it for negro suffrage; for disfranchisement 
of disloyal whites; indeed, for no one of the many schemes that 
floated about the capitol. But the effort of the President to restore 
the former State governments of the South, abortive for his purpose, 
had a most important effect in revealing to Congress and to the 
country the absolute necessity of certain things to any adequate 
plan of reconstruction. No sooner had the President convened the 
legislatures, so called, of the South, than they, too eagerly believing 
that their authority was now irrevocable, proceeded at once to. 
impose fresh burdens on the negroes whom the nation had liberated, 
depriving them of the right to own land, of the right of locomotion, 
and binding them under their former masters by a system of serfdom 
which preserved the barbarities of slavery without the compensation 
which even slavery furnished—namely, the protection of life and 
limb, which it was the interest of the slave-owner to secure for his 
chattel. The whites of the South, during this brief resurrection of 
their power, not only demonstrated their desire to punish the negro 
for his share in defeating them, and their ability, if unchecked in 
their sway of the States, to evade in many ways the law abolishing 
slavery, but they proceeded to proclaim their determination to ac- 
knowledge the rebel debt and repudiate the national debt. Indeed, 
under the intoxication of their sudden restoration they carried matters 
so far that the generals of the United States commanding all the de- 
partments of the South—none of them associated with anti-slavery 
principles—testified under oath that they believed that the with- 
drawal of the military from the South would be followed by the 
massacre of all negroes who should not submit to virtual re-enslave- 
ment, that the life of no person who had befriended the Union during 
the war would be secure, and that a relapse into rebellion would 
become probable. Of course, so soon as those Southern communities 
were recognised as equal States, all Federal agents or soldiers would 
have to be withdrawn from them. Thus the President’s theory 
became by its brief application an experience. These old State 
governments again vanished, but not until they had written on their 
walls a warning for the nation—a warning which made negro-suffrage 
the first clause of the Congressional plan of reconstruction, and the 
disfranchisement of the most prominent disunionists the second. 
No other plan promised, or even proposed, to prevent that unmiti- 


gated sway of disloyalty and negro-hatred in the South, which 
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naturally, and according to the unanimous belief of those in a posi- 
tion to judge, had been embittered by the result of the war. The 
South then, in the months of its resuscitation by Mr. Johnson, itself 
framed the plan of reconstruction which Congress made into law, and 
which the people have confirmed by sending to the present Congress 
even larger majorities to maintain than they had sent to enact it. 
Such was the result of the first great struggle between the President 
and Congress, which was essentially the renewal within the Govern- 
ment of the conflict between Slavery and Freedom. This struggle 
was about the principles of reconstruction. I now proceed to con- 
sider that which is just closing—the struggle for the embodiment 
of those principles, ascertained to be vital, in the governments of the 
South, against the whole strength of a hostile and adroit executive. 
Congress saw plainly that a genuine application of its measures 
by a President over whose repeated vetoes they had been passed 
was impossible. And when it was proved that he had in several 
cases ignored them, the disposition to remove him from office 
became very general among the leading Republicans. The people, 
however, recoiled from this extreme measure. There were various 
reasons for this. One was that the impeachment of a President 
was unprecedented, and, it was feared, might be fraught with 
danger ; another, that it was manifest that the President sincerely 
believed himself defending the Constitution, and it was dreaded that 
a precedent might be established unfavourable to the independence 
of the executive; but the most decisive was the general belief that, 
though the President would not execute the laws, his opposition 
would at least be passive, and that the welfare of the country would 
not be endangered by a postponement of a full reconstruction of the 
South to 1869. At this juncture there occurred a series of local or 
State elections throughout the North. These elections of the fall 
of 1867 indicated a large decrease of the Republican strength. It was 
plain, however, to careful observers, that, apart from their adverse 
bearing on the single question of impeachment, no inference un- 
favourable to the position of Congress on national affairs was justly 
deducible from these elections. The elections turned upon local 
questions, chiefly upon the Maine Liquor Law, with which the 
Republican party was everywhere implicated. But whatever may 
have been the cause of these local defeats, or reductions of former 
Republican majorities, they were interpreted by the President—and 
this is the only point material to this history—as a declaration of the 
country in favour of his policy. Congress accepted the elections as 
a popular verdict against an impeachment; but the President 
regarded them as an encouragement to him to depart from that pas- 
sive attitude toward the laws of Congress which had chiefly induced 
the country to believe his continuance in office consistent with national 
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safety. He recalled from the South all officers who had respected 
the reconstruction laws of Congress, and appointed in their places 
others known to be opposed to them. He authorised these new 
officers to issue orders to the effect that municipal authorities in the 
South, formed without reference to the measures of Congress, 
should be paramount over the provisional governments which Con- 
gress had placed there to preserve order in the interval preceding 
the formation of new State organisations by authorised conven- 
tions which had assembled. He removed the Secretary of War, 
who alone in his Cabinet sympathised with the measures of Con- 
gress. These movements menaced, as the President was not 
careful to conceal, that entire plan of reconstruction which the nation 
and its Congress had again and again declared to be the only alter- 
native to the reign of disloyalty, and the virtual re-establishment 
of slavery in the South. 

The hasty conclusion of Mr. Johnson, from the local elections, that 
the nation was with him, which led to these startling disclosures of 
his intention to override the laws and resuscitate his original policy, 
was accompanied by a significant revival of those elements in the 
North which had for generations battled for slavery, and which 
had opposed the war for the Union as long as it could be done 
without actual treason. These elements, which were now prepon- 
derant in several Northern legislatures, cohered into a party which, 
in a moment of exultation at the supposed reaction, laid its pro- 
gramme before the country no less frankly than Mr. Johnson. This 
programme contained two great schemes. The first was the elimina- 
tion from the Constitution of the new Article abolishing slavery, the 
method being for the States to rescind their ratifications of that amend- 
ment as fast as their legislatures could be recovered from Republican 
rule. The new legislature of Ohio led the way by voting in both of 
its Houses to rescind its ratification, and its Act to that end has been 
laid before the Senate of the United States. The second scheme was 
the partial repudiation of the national debt incurred in conquering 
the South.’ The great mass of the outstanding bonds of the United 
States are those denominated the Five-twenties. The absence from 





(1) A persistent, I might almost call it a malicious, effort has been made in certain 
quarters to create a belief in this country that the Radicals in America are, equally with 
their opponents, implicated with this base and fraudulent scheme. The fact that Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, amid the almost complete decay of his powers, has been induced to 
write a letter favourable to it, has been alleged as carrying with it the approval of the 
party which has replaced him asa leader. As for General Butler, whose course in the 
matter the Radicals have also been made to shoulder, he is a man who grew grey in the 
service of slavery, and came to the side of freedom only when it became the stronger. 
These are the only two cases that can, with even a show of fairness, be quoted for the 
complicity of the Radicals with repudiation, whereas their opponents have passed reso- 
lutions in its favour in party conventions, and have proposed its leading champion for 
President. 
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the face of this bond of a distinct declaration that its principal as well 
as interest is payable in gold, suggested to Mr. George Pendleton that 
the principal might be paid in depreciated paper. I need not pause 
to show the baseness of this scheme. The Secretary of the Treasury 
under whom these bonds were issued—now the Chief Justice—was 
officially asked if both principal and interest were to be paid in gold, 
and he answered, “ Certainly.” Two Secretaries have succeeded him, 
and each, being asked the same question, has given the same reply. 
Under these replies the bonds have been traded in throughout the 
world. If the repudiators could persuade the world to believe that 
the Congress which issued that bond purposely left in it some tech- 
nical reservation, so that it might pass for what it was not worth, 
they would inflict on the nation a heavier blow than the Southern 
Confederacy was able to inflict. Mr. Pendleton is the most able 
and eloquent leader of the pro-Southern and pro-Slavery party 
in the Western States; his political course has been consistent, 
and has absorbed the best energies of his life. He has always avowed 
his belief in slavery as a divine institution; he has always defended 
the right of secession ; he opposed the late war at every step; he 
opposed the raising of men and of money to carry it on. Nobody 
in America doubts that if he could now punish those who furnished 
the sinews of that war, not only by partial but by complete repu- 
diation, he would do so. And of the party that has sustained President 
Johnson during his struggle with Congress, Mr. Pendleton is the 
recognised leader, and by far its most prominent candidate for the 
next presidency. 

Thus the fancied reaction in the country was instrumental in 
revealing two important things—that the animus of the reactionary 
party contemplated nothing less than the ruin of the national credit 
and the re-establishment of slavery, and that nothing but fear of the 
people restrained the President from beginning its practical work 
even at the cost of trampling down the laws of Congress. 

The course of Congress after this was not optional. It must be 
borne in mind that the representatives of the people believed—as 
every Northern thinker and leader believed—that the success of the 
President’s policy amounted to annexing the North to the rebel 
States, to bringing back the South with its disloyal elements upper- 
most, to securing for slavery a greater victory than secession hai 
even aimed at. Conventions, called together in the South under the 
Act of Congress, elected without respect to colour, were in session 
preparing new State constitutions for submission to the National 
Legislature, as in the case of Territories becoming States. It was 
impossible for these conventions to complete their work if military 
protection were withdrawn ; and to surround them with commanders 
unfriendly to their action was virtually such a withdrawal. Under 
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these circumstances Congress, I repeat, had no choice ; it must either 

surrender all it had been set to defend as vital to the nation, or it 

must use every weapon furnished it by the Constitution to restrain the 

President. As the South had itself decided the principles necessary 

for reconstruction, the President and his party now compelled the 

supplementary action necessary for their application. As the Pre- 

sident had removed the Secretary of War—the only Cabinet officer 

who could even watch the new partisan commanders in the South— 

Congress restored him to that department. This it had an unques- 

tionable'right to do: by the Constitution, “the advice and consent 

of the Senate”’ is necessary to the appointment of a Cabinet Minister, 

and by law its consent is necessary to his removal. The House of 

Representatives next passed a supplementary measure of reconstruc- . 
tion, placing the supervision and control of the military departments 

of the South, upon which the Conventions depended for protection, 

in the hands of the Lieutenant-General of the United States. It 

thus bound the hands of the President, so far as any interference with 

the progress of reconstruction was concerned. This step has been 

denounced as extreme and unconstitutional. It certainly was extreme, 

the President having made it necessary that it should be; but it is: 
not unconstitutional. Though the Constitution makes the President 

ex officio commander of the military forces, it has defined his powers. 
very strictly, and has assigned him none at all that are discretionary 

for extraordinary conditions of the country. All power to deal with 

emergencies is distinctly placed in the hands of Congress. The 

Constitution authorises and empowers Congress alone to declare war ; 

to make rules and regulations for the government of the land and 

naval forces; to levy taxes; to suppress insurrection ; to provide for 

the common defence and general welfare. Its power over the sword 

and purse of the nation is exclusive and indisputable. Its right to. 
decide that so long as military arrangements are necessary in the 

South they shall not be in the hands of a civilian, but of the highest 

military authority—not nominal—known to the Government, is 

indefeasible. 

The only hope remaining to the President is to induce the Supreme 
Court to declare the Reconstruction Acts of Congress unconstitutional. 
The antecedents and the personal constitution of the Supreme 
Court warranted his belief that a majority of one could be secured in 
it unfavourable to the Congressional measure. The judges of this 
Court are appointed to hold their positions during life or good 
behaviour ; its elements change more slowly than those of any other 
department of the Government; and several of the judges who 
remain were originally appointed by pro-slavery Presidents in 
reward for political services. The country has for some time felt 
it to be an anomaly and a danger that acts of Congress in the 
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present emergency should be at the mercy of a Court, some of whose 
members are inherited from the period when the same body decided 
that the negro had no rights that a white man is hound to respect. 
The “ Dred Scott decision ”—now repudiated as law throughout the 
nation—was one of a series of historical decisions which have con- 
vinced the American people that these judges are as liable to partisan 
bias as others ; and it has for some years been a matter of discussion 
whether its action in cases involving political affairs should not be 
somewhat restricted. Congress has in it eminent lawyers and able 
statesmen, who, it may be assumed, are quite competent to under- 
stand the meaning of a plainly written constitution ; and when two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress have decided that a law is con- 
stitutional, is it reasonable that they should be willing to have their 
position reversed by a majority of one in the Supreme Court? Can 
they be content that the most vital measures for the reorganisation of 
the South should be liable to overthrow by the vote of a single judge, 
but now perhaps a slaveholder, whose views of the Constitution have 
all his life been coloured by theories which he is too old to change? 
Of course, if the Constitution demanded that this should be the case, 
Congress must submit. But the Constitution demands nothing of 
the kind; it assigns to Congress the duty of saying how many 
judges shall constitute the Supreme Court, what number shall be 
a quorum in it, or a majority of it, what compensation they shall 
have, and to make all “regulations” for, and even “exceptions”’ to, 
its jurisdiction. Any one who has read The Federalist will know 
that power over these details of the Court was not accidentally 
left to Congress, but that it was clearly foreseen that the Court 
might be affected by political bias, and regarded as necessary that 
there should be some reserved power to check any abuse of its 
peculiarly irresponsible authority. The House of Representatives 
has therefore passed an Act making it necessary that, where 
laws of Congress are involved in any case brought before the 
Supreme Court, a quorum shall be all the judges, and that two- 
thirds of them shall be requisite to reverse such laws. This step is 
being taken reluctantly, however ; and there is reason to think that 
its passage through the Senate will depend upon the action of the 
Court in a political case now pending. It will be thus no exception 
to the general fact which it has been the main object of this state- 
ment to show—that from the first the attitude of Congress has been 
defensive, not aggressive, that its steps have been such as were 
rendered absolutely necessary, unless all the fruits of the victory of 
Freedom are to be transferred to Slavery. 


Moncure D. Conway. 
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ScorLanD is continually set before Ireland as a model. Not that 
this is meant to give any hope that her unfortunate sister at the other 
side of the Channel will ever have the grace to imitate so bright an 
example, but rather as a contrast to justify the Imperial Legislature in 
its despair of being able to do anything to lessen the disparity. Scot- 
land is well behaved in every respect ; her character is unblemished. 
She is industrious, thrifty, intelligent, self-reliant, persevering, law- 
loving and law-aViding, devotedly loyal to the Throne and Consti- 
tution. Ireland, on the other hand, is lazy, improvident, ignorant, 
semi-barbarous, lawless, disorderly, seditious, hopelessly miserable, 
incurably disaffected. She cannot help being so; it is in her 
nature, which cannot be altered ; it is in her religion, which cannot 
be reformed ; it is in the perversity of her mind, which no education 
can reduce to rationality; it is in her savage temperament, which 
no discipline can tame; it is in her hardened bigotry, which no 
weapon of Truth can pierce. Whatcan England do for her improve- 
ment that has not been done? Under what grievance does she 
suffer which it is possible to remove? How can she be satisfied 
unless we surrender to her clamours the most sacred institutions of 
our country? In fact, England, judging from the hints of her 
most influential organs, seems to doubt whether sister Ireland is 
quite sane. At all events, it is thought best to deprive her of all 
weapons by which she could inflict injury upon herself or others, to 
put her in a strait-waistcoat with a regimen of bread and water 
when she is violent, and to humour her with some small doses of 
British capital in her lucid intervals. ‘ihis is the course which has 
been pursued for some centuries, and as a cure is hopeless, England 
must necessarily persist in the policy of coercion, not merely in her 
own defence, but to keep the patient from self-destruction. After 
all that Conservative statesmen can think about her deplorable 
condition, there seems nothing for it but patience, and above all, 
keeping quacks from meddling with her case. 

This, or something very like this, is what some English statesmen 
and the most influential English journals teach about Ireland. It 
is virtually a cry of “ Mad dog!” And we know what that means 
for the unfortunate animal against which it is directed. In the 
ease of Ireland, systematic vilification may be called a sentimental 
grievance ; but if the irritation, the resentment, the bitter sense of 
injustice, which it produces, were the only evils, it might be borne 
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with Christian resignation. It powerfully tends, however, to destroy 
commercial credit, to alienate capital, to paralyse enterprise, to 
restrict employment, to force emigration, to foster disaffection. It 
would be a cruel policy, therefore, even if it were based upon a 
truthful representation of the national character. But what should 
be said of it if the representation is utterly false, and if every single 
charge brought against Ireland at the present day was brought 
against Scotland for ages and centuries up to a comparatively recent 
period, and for the same reason,—namely, that the wronged must be 
maligned ? 

An eloquent writer in Fraser’s Magazine ascribes the rounded 
forms and tame outlines of the Scotch mountains to the action of ice. 
The lovely vale of Balmoral was once a basin filled with ice. The 
pressure and friction of the ice-masses for so many ages ground 
down the rocky peaks and bold headlands into the undulating forms 
which they now present. Something similar to this operation of 
Nature, in her coldest and stormiest moods, was the action of English 
policy, of English aggression, conquest, and domination, upon the 
character of the Scottish nation. People now-a-days seem to forget 
how long that policy lasted, how cruel was its spirit, and how much 
wasting and destruction it produced within the Scottish borders. 
They also forget what vices of national character this alien tyranny 
fostered, what fierce antipathies it generated on both sides of the 
Tweed. Let us recall briefly the history of English devastations. 
In 1296 Edward I. entered Scotland, which he wasted with fire and 
sword as far as Elgin, compelling King Baliol to resign the king- 
dom, which he governed by means of his own officers, He invaded 
the country again to put down the insurrection headed by Wallace, 
who was defeated at Falkirk, and ultimately falling into the hands 
of the English king, was hanged, drawn, and quartered in London. 
Bruce, in order to baffle an English invasion, was obliged to lay 
waste all the district south of the Firth of Forth, the inhabitants 
taking refuge in the mountains. Edward II. reached Edinburgh 
without plundering anything, because there was nothing to plunder, 
the country being a desert. But he robbed some monasteries on his 
return, slaying the aged and infirm inmates, who were unable to fly. 
Edward III., with a numerous army, devastated the Lowlands, and 
Highlands too as far as Inverness, destroying everything he met 
in his march, Ten years later the same insatiable enemy again 
overran large districts of the country; and in 1355 he burnt every 
church, every village, and every town he approached, Again, in 
1385, Richard II. traversed the country, dealing destruction on 
every side, and reducing to ashes the cities of Edinburgh, Dun- 
fermline, Perth, and Dundee, By these barbarous and ruinous 
invasions the cultivation of the soil was prevented in many districts 
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for several generations. No labourers survived to till the ground, 
and the fairest portions of the country were abandoned to weeds and 
jungle. A few of the inhabitants, taking courage in the intervals 
between the invasions, issued from the mountains and raised wretched 
huts, in the place of their former abodes. “ But even then,” says Mr. 
Buckle, “they were pursued to their very doors by wolves maddened 
with hunger. If they escaped from these famished and ferocious 
animals, they and their families were exposed to a danger still more 
horrible; for in those terrible days, when famine stalked abroad, 
despair perverted the souls of men, and drove them to new crime. 
There were cannibals in the land; and we have it on contemporary 
authority that a man and his wife, who were at length brought to 
justice, subsisted during a considerable period on the bodies of 
children, whom they caught alive in traps, devouring their flesh 
and drinking their blood.” ! 

Thus passed away the fourteenth century. Of course it was 
impossible that cities or municipalities could flourish under such 
circumstances. The towns, which were hastily thrown up, consisted 
of wretched hovels. The population acquired a “fluctuating and 
vagabond character, which prevented the formation of settled habits 
of industry.” The Highlanders, who had become a ferocious race of 
plunderers, were a constant scourge to the Lowlands during the 
fifteenth century. Their rapacity was insatiable. ‘They could not 
know that a man had property without longing to steal it; and next 
to stealing, their greatest pleasure was to destroy.”” Nowhere could 
a town be built without being in danger of immediate destruction. 
The consequence was, that during many centuries there were no 
manufactures; there was hardly any trade; and nearly all business 
was conducted by barter. Late in the sixteenth century Scottish 
lairds “‘ reckoned their revenues, not by rents of money, but by caul- 
drons of victuals.” A hundred years after this was written by Moryson, 
it was observed that “in“England the ‘rents are paid in money; in 
Scotland they are, generally speaking, paid in kind, or vitual, as 
they call it.” Some of the commonest arts were unknown. The 
Scotch were unable to make even the arms with which they fought, 
importing from Flanders not only their ordinary farming implements, 
such as cart-wheels and wheelbarrows, but even their spears, and 
bows, and arrows. Until the seventeenth century, no glass was 
manufactured in Scotland ; not up to that time did this now-ingenious 
people know how to make soap. One who visited that country in 
1661 observed that even in the king’s palaces the windows were not 
glazed throughout, but the upper parts only. The ordinary country 
houses he described as pitiful cots, built of stone and covered with 
turf, having in them but one room, many of them no chimneys, the 


(1) “‘ History of Civilisation,” vol. ii. p. 172. 
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windows very small holes, and not glazed. About 1752 another 
historian observes, that ‘‘ glass windows were beginning to make their 
appearance in the small farm-houses.” Other branches of industry 
were in an equally backward state. The tanning of leather was 
introduced into Scotland for the first time in 1620, and it is stated, 
says Mr. Buckle, “on apparently good authority, that no paper was 
made there till the beginning of the eighteenth century.” The now 
large towns of Scotland, except Edinburgh, were small villages as late 
as the middle of the seventeenth century, and the houses were mere 
huts. In Edinburgh, as late as 1670, the houses of the commonalty 
were described as very mean,—‘ mud wall and thatch the best ; but 
the poorer sort lived in such miserable huts as never eye beheld.” 
“Tt is not easy,” as Lord Macaulay remarks, “for a modern 
Englishman, who can pass in a day from his club in St. James’s 
Street to his shooting-box among the Grampians, and who finds in 
his shooting-box all the comforts and luxuries of his club, to believe 
that in the time of his great-grandfathers St. James’s Street had as 
little connection with the Grampians as with the Andes; yet so it 
was. In the south of our island scarcely anything was known about 
the Celtic part of Scotland : and what was known excited no feeling 
but contempt and loathing.” The scenery was as hateful as the 
inhabitants. Captain Burt, writing with a feeling which was 
universal in his own age, pronounced the Scotch mountains monstrous 
excrescences. “The clearer the day the more disagreeably did those 
mis-shapen masses of gloomy brown and dirty purple affect the 
eye.” Goldsmith, with all his poetic sensibility and love of nature, 
was disgusted by the hideous Highland wilderness, greatly preferring 
the country about Leyden, with its level expanse of meadows, villas, 
statues, grottoes, trim flower-beds, and rectilinear avenues. In the 
seventeenth century the “ wild Scotch,” as well as the “ wild Irish,” 
were considered mere savages. ‘The only barbarian about whom 
there was no wish to have any information was the Highlander.” 
Macaulay says in a well-known passage, which perhaps I ought to 
apologise for quoting, that if Highland society had been studied while 
the old Gaelic institutions were in full vigour, the observer would have 
found that “ the people had no love for their country or their king ; 
that they had no attachment to any commonwealth larger than the 
clan, or to any magistrate superior to the chief. He would have 
learned that a stab in the dark, or a shot from behind a fragment of 
rock, were approved modes of taking satisfaction for insults. He 
would have heard men relate boastfully how they or their fathers 
had wreaked on hereditary enemies in a neighbouring valley such 
vengeance as would have made old soldiers of the Thirty Years’ War 
shudder. He would have found that robbery was held to be a calling 
not merely innocent, but honourable. He would have seen, wherever 
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he turned, that dislike for steady industry, and that disposition to 
throw on the weaker sex the heaviest part of manual labour, which 
are characteristic of savages. He would have been struck by the 
spectacle of athletic men basking in the sun, angling for salmon, or 
taking aim at grouse, while their aged mothers, their pregnant wives, 
their tender daughters, were reaping the scanty harvest of oats.” 
The noble Highlander despised business of all sorts. ‘‘To mention 
the name of such a man in connection with commerce or with any 
mechanical art was an insult. Agriculture was, indeed, less despised. 
Yet a high-born warrior was much more becomingly employed in 
plundering the land of others than in tilling his own. The religion 
of the greater part of the Highlands was a rude mixture of Popery 
' and Paganism. There was no literature in the country.” In many 
dwellings, adds Macaulay, the food, the clothing, nay, the very 
hair and skin of the hosts would have put the traveller’s philosophy 
to the proof. ‘“ His lodging would have been sometimes in a hut, of 
which every nook would have swarmed with vermin. He would 
have inhaled an atmosphere thick with peat-smoke, and foul with a 
hundred noisome exhalations. At supper, grain, fit only for horses, 
would have been set before him, accompanied by a cake of blood 
drawn from living cows. Some of the company with which he would 
have feasted would have been covered with cutaneous eruptions, and 
others would have been smeared with tar like sheep. His couch 
would have been the bare earth, dry or wet, as the weather might 
be; and from that couch he would have risen half-poisoned with 
stench, half-blind with the reek of turf, and half-mad with the 
itch.” } 

The Scotch are now celebrated for their loyalty ; but this is a charac- 
teristic of very modern growth. ‘There have been more rebellions 
in Seotland,” says Mr. Buckle, “than in any other country, and the 
rebellions have been very sanguinary as well as very numerous.” The 
truth is, the Scotch had not much reason to be loyal to most of their 
sovereigns. James I., in 1424, having adopted a scheme for con- 
fiscating the estates of many of the chiefs, and having bribed the 
bishops to favour that scheme, suddenly arrested, in the Parliament 
assembled at Perth, upwards of twenty of the principal nobles, and 
put four of them to death as a prelude to the seizure of their 
property. Two years after, he summoned the Highland chiefs to 
meet him at Inverness, when he perfidiously put three of them 
to death, and imprisoned more than forty. In 1440 the Earl of 
Douglas, a boy of fifteen, and his brother, still younger, were invited 
to Edinburgh on a friendly visit to the king, when they were seized, 
subjected to a mock trial, convicted, and dragged to the Castle-yard, 
where the heads of the poor children were cut off. This atrocity 


(1) Vol. iii. p. 300. 
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was, however, the act of Government during the king’s minority. 
But the next murder was the act of the king himself. He invited 
Earl Douglas, the cousin’ of the boys who were murdered, on a visit 
to Stirling, where he was received with great distinction. But after 
supper the king broke out into reproaches against him, and suddenly 
stabbed him with his own hand; after which the victim whom he 
had lured to his court was felled with a battle-axe by one of his 
attendants. In December, 1596, there was an ordinary riot at 
Edinburgh, which was easily quelled; but James VI. (I. of England) 
took advantage of the circumstance to let loose upon the capital 
of his own kingdom large bodies of armed and licensed banditti from 
the Highlands, who, by threatening to plunder the city, should 
oblige the clergy and their flocks to agree to whatever terms he 
chose to dictate. At his express command the Highland chiefs and 
Border barons, with their fierce retainers, appeared in the streets on 
New Year’s Day, “gloating over the prospect before them, and 
ready when their sovereign gave the word to sack the capital and 
rase it to the ground.” This was a device of the royal tyrant for 
re-establishing the authority of the bishops and crushing the 
power of the Presbyterian clergy, whose faith, and that of their 
people, was terribly tried by the persecutions of the Stuarts on 
behalf of Prelacy, though it was of no avail that tyranny did her 
utmost. 

Scarcely had the Scotch expelled their bishops, when they made 
war upon their king. Charles went to Scotland and agreed to most 
of their demands. Too late. The people were hot, and the cry for 
blood had gone forth. They discounted their sovereign for a sum of 
money to pay the cost of making war upon him. But the Presby- 
terians of Scotland hated the independent republic even more than 
they hated the bad monarchy against which they had so often rebelled. 
Cromwell, flushed with his Irish victories, directed his attention to 
Scotland, where the king had just turned Presbyterian, and had 
signed the solemn League and Covenant. But in vain. “In two 
great battles,” says Macaulay, ‘Cromwell annihilated the military 
force of Scotland. Charles fled for his life, and, with extreme diffi- 
culty, escaped the fate of his father. The ancient kingdom of the 
Stuarts was reduced, for the first time, to profound submission. Of 
that independence, so manfully defended against the mightiest and 
ablest of the Plantagenets, no vestige was left. The English Parlia- 
ment made laws for Scotland, the English judges held assizes in 
Scotland. Even that stubborn Church, which has held its own 
against so many Governments, scarce dared to utter an audible 
murmur.” The Restoration brought back prelacy, which the great 
body of the nation detested,—not merely as superstitious, but as 
foreign,—as the mark of English domination. But, tamed and 
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exhausted, they felt unable to resist, and sullenly submitted for a 
while. At length, however, they found the yoke of prelacy too 
heavy to be borne; so, taking up arms, they rallied under the 
banner of the Covenant. “ Driven from the towns, they assembled,” 
says the same historian, “on heaths and mountains. Attacked by 
the civil power, they, without scruple, repelled force by force. At 
every conyenticle they mustered in arms, they repeatedly broke out 
into open rebellion. They were easily defeated, and mercilessly 
punished; but neither defeat nor punishment could subdue their 
spirit. Hunted down like wild beasts, tortured till their bones were 
beaten flat, imprisoned by hundreds, hanged by scores, exposed at 
one time to the licence of soldiers from England, abandoned at 
another time to the mercy of troops of marauders from the High- 
lands, they still stood at bay, in a mood so savage, that the boldest 
and mightiest oppressor could not but dread and admire the audacity 
of their despair.” Macaulay relates the atrocities of a single fort- 
night, which are quite enough to sicken any reader. “ Prelacy,” 
he remarks in another place, “ painfully reminded a people, proud of 
the memory of Wallace and Bruce, that Scotland, since her sove- 
reigns had succeeded to a fairer inheritance, had been independent in 
name only! The episcopal polity was also closely associated in the 
public mind with all the evils produced by twenty-five years of 
corrupt and cruel administration. Nevertheless this polity stood, 
though on a narrow basis and amidst fearful storms, tottering, 
indeed, yet upheld by the civil magistrate, and leaning for support 
whenever danger became serious, on the power of England.” May this 
recall the Irish Establishment! “The records of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment were thickset with laws denouncing vengeance on those who in 
any direction strayed from the prescribed pale.” It was death to preach 
in any Presbyterian conventicle whatever, or even to attend preaching 
in the open air; and no one could vote for a member of Parliament 
without solemnly abjuring the principles of Papists and Cove- 
nanters. In 1667 some of the fairest portions of western Scotland 
were devastated, houses burned, men tortured, women outraged. 
Innocent persons of both sexes were laid down to roast before 
large fires in order to extort money or information. In 1678 the 
Government brought down Highlanders from the mountains, and 
during three months they were encouraged to slay, plunder, and 
burn, at their pleasure, throughout the most populous and indus- 
trious parts of Scotland. This Highland host was eight thousand 
strong. They spared neither age nor sex: they even stripped the 
people of their clothes, and sent them out naked to die in the fields. 
Mr. Buckle mentions other atrocities, too shocking to be quoted. 
All this was done at the instigation and for the gratification of the 
prelates, who declared that James II., the most cruel of tyrants, was 
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“the darling of heaven, and hoped that God might give him the 
hearts of his subjects and the necks of his enemies.” This royal 
monster delighted to be present at the tortures of his subjects, “feasting 
his eyes and revelling with a fiendish joy.” He tore the children from 
their parents, whom he shipped off to unhealthy settlements—the 
men with their ears cropped, the women with their cheeks branded. 
The Highlanders alone loved him, “ because,” says Buckle, “ they 
flourished by rapine and traded in anarchy.” 

After all that has been said and written of Scottish nationality, 
and the love of the people for the independence of their little king- 
dom, the facility with which they consented to the union with 
England presents a strange contrast to the obstinacy of the Irish 
Parliament in resisting a similar measure a century later,—an obsti- 
nacy which was overcome only by the purchase of a number of votes 
at enormous prices. The reasons assigned for the willingness of the 
Scotch do not savour much of the chivalrous or the romantic. 
Nationality succumbed to commerce, heroism to worldly interest. 
Cromwell had made a union in his own fashion. He abolished the 
navigation laws, and enabled the people to taste the blessings of 
free trade. The Restoration came and changed everything. The 
Scots regained their independence; but the English Parliament 
treated them as aliens and as rivals, passing a new Navigation Act, 
which put them almost on the same footing with the Dutch. Con- 
sequently, in the year 1690, the Scotch Parliament itself made direct 
overtures to England for a legislative union. The king undertook 
the office of mediator; and negotiators were named on both sides, 
but nothing was concluded. Another generation passed away before 
the union was effected. This happy event occurred in the year 1707. 
It was a blessing to both countries. But why? Macaulay gives the 
reason :——“ Because in constituting one State it left two churches. 
Had there been an amalgamation of the hierarchies there never could 
have been an amalgamation of the nations. Successive Mitchells 
would have fired at successive Sharpes. Five generations of Claver- 
houses would have butchered five generations of Camerons. Those 
marvellous improvements which have changed the face of Scotland 
would never have been effected. Plains now rich with harvests 
would have remained barren moors. Waterfalls which now turn the 
wheels of immense factories would have resounded in a wilderness. 
New Lanark would still have been a sheep-walk, and Greenock a 
fishing hamlet. What little strength Scotland could, under such a 
system, have possessed, must, in an estimate of the resources of Great 
Britain, have been not added, but deducted. So encumbered, our 
country never could have held, either in peace or in war, a place in 
the first rank of nations. We are, unfortunately, not without the 
means of judging of the effect which may be produced on the moral 
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and physical state of a people by establishing, in the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of riches and dignity, a church loved and reverenced only by 
the few, and regarded by the many with religious and national aver- 
sion. One such church is quite burden enough for the energies of 
one empire.”’* 

This passage deserves the serious attention of our statesmen and 
electors just now. It will enable them to understand something of 
the political and social effects of the Irish Establishment. It may, 
perhaps, lead them to think that after all its burden is not a mere 
sentimental grievance, and to inquire why England has treated her 
Irish sister so differently from her Scotch sister. The antagonism of 
race does not account for it. Atleast, as regards one section of the 
Scotch people, the same antagonism existed. Strong as is the Saxon 
prejudice against the native Irish, it was, if possible, still stronger 
against the Highlanders. The feud between Celt and Saxon at the 
other side. of the Channel was never more inveterate than the feud 
between the same two races in North Britain. When the English 
condescended to think of the Highlander at all, and it was seldom 
that they did so, observes Macaulay, “they considered him as a 
filthy, abject savage, a slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, and a thief.” 
This contemptuous loathing lasted’ till the year 1745, and was then 
for a moment succeeded by intense fear and rage. England, 
thoroughly alarmed, put forth her whole strength. The Highlands 
were subjugated, rapidly, completely, and for ever. During a short 
time the English nation, still heated by the recent conflict, breathed 
nothing but vengeance. The slaughter on the field of battle and on 
the scaffold was not sufficient to slake the public thirst for blood. The 
sight of the tartan inflamed the populace of London with hatred, which 
showed itself in unmanly outrages on defenceless captives. A poli- 
tical and social revolution took place through the whole Celtic region. 
The power of the chiefs was destroyed ; the people were disarmed ; 
the use of the old garb was interdicted; the old predatory habits 
were effectually broken; and scarcely had this change been accom- 
plished when a strange reflux of public feeling began—pity sueceeded 
to aversion. The nation execrated the cruelties committed on the 
Highlanders, and forgot that for those cruelties it was itself answer- 
able. Those very Londoners who, while the memory of the march 
to Derby was still fresh, had thronged to hoot and pelt the rebel 
prisoners, now fastened on the prince who had put down the rebellion 
the nick-name of “ Butcher.’ Those barbarous institutions and 
usages which, while they were in full force, no Saxon had thought 
worthy of serious examination, or had mentioned except with con- 
tempt, had no sooner ceased to exist, than they became objects of 
curiosity, of interest, and even of admiration.” 


(1) Macanlay, vol. iii. p. 257. (2) Vol. iii. p. 309, &e. 
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The Gaelic dress, which the Saxons had pronounced hideous, 
ridiculous,—nay, grossly indecent,—was now discovered to be the 
most graceful drapery in Europe; and the semi-nude freebooter 
was exalted into a hero of romance. Soon the vulgar imagination 
was so completely occupied by plaids, targets, and claymores, that 
by most Englishmen “Scotchman” and “ Highlander” were con- 
sidered as synonymous words. This result was greatly owing to the 
poetry and romances of Sir Walter Scott. The reaction was brought 
to its climax by George IV., who, when he held a Court at Holyrood, 
and went in procession through the streets of Edinburgh, attended 
by the chiefs of all the clans, and marching to the sound of bagpipes, 
thought he could not give a more striking proof of his respect for 
the usages which had prevailed in Scotland “than by disguising 
himself, in what, before the Union, was considered by nine Scotch- 
men out of ten as the dress of a thief.’ Macaulay thought that at 
that time this fashion had reached a point beyond which it was not 
easy to proceed. Perhaps he would have modified that opinion if 
he had lived to read the Queen’s Journal of her life in the Highlands ; 
how the Queen and the Prince Consort lent their plaids to warm the 
two Highland gillies who led their ponies; and how her Majesty 
crossed a river seated on a tartan, and borne over the rapid current 
between those stalwart men. Had she been graciously pleased to 
trust two stalwart ferrymen in the same manner on her visit to 
Killarney, she would have gone far towards winning the heart of 
Celtic Ireland. Fifty years hence the Queen of England may feel 
as much at home rambling through the Irish Highlands as Queen 
Victoria now does in rambling through the Scottish Highlands. 
Time works wonders. 

But the salutary changes effected by the Scotch Union were very 
slow in their operation in the Highlands. There was a desperate 
rebellion eight years, and another, which issued in the conquest of 
the country, thirty-eight years after it occurred. It was sixty-four 
years after the Union,—the better part of a century,—nearly the 
same time that has elapsed since the Union with Ireland, when Dr. 
Johnson visited the Highlands, and found the country in a far worse 
material condition than any part of Ireland has been in during the 
present century, except some portions of Connaught. Of course, we 
must allow for the years of famine caused by the failure of the 
potatoe. The spirit of the Highlanders was utterly broken. They 
were tasting the bitterest fruits of conquest. Their native dress 
was rigidly proscribed by Act of Parliament. Their native language 
was discountenanced in every way by the Government; and they 
were compelled to send their children to English schools, “Their 
pride,” says Dr. Johnson, “has been crushed by the heavy hand 
of a vindictive conqueror, whose severities have been followed by 
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laws, which, though they cannot be called cruel, have produced 
much discontent, because they operate upon the surface of life, and 
make every eye bear witness to subjection.” Their chiefs, deprived 
of their hereditary jurisdiction, had been changed from “ patriarchal 
rulers to rapacious landlords.” The Highlander, whether he had 
belonged to a rebellious or a loyal clan, now walked abroad over 
his heather unarmed and defenceless; so defenceless, that, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked, “the Western Islands might be wasted with fire 
and sword before their sovereign could know of their distress.” 
“A gang of robbers might lay a wide region under contribution. 
The crew of a petty privateer might land on the largest and most 
wealthy of the islands, and riot without control in cruelty and 
waste. It was observed by one of the chiefs of Skye, that fifty 
armed men might, without resistance, ravage the country. Laws 
that placed the subjects in such a state contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority; they exact obedience, and yield 
no protection.” 

How bitter this must have been to a population of which fifty 
years before every man was a soldier, who went armed even to his 
place of worship! No wonder that discontent everywhere prevailed, 
—that the people eagerly listened to the tale of fortunate islands 
and happy regions where every man might have land of his own, 
and eat the produce of his labour without a superior! So poor was 
the country at that time, that everybody that could, was disposed to 
emigrate; and Johnson cynically remarked, ‘“‘ Nobody, born in any 
other part of the world would choose that country for a residence ; 
and an island once depopulated would remain a desert.”” Emigra- 
tion proceeded at such a rate, that he said, if they had gone together, 
and agreed upon any certain settlement, they might have founded 
an independent Government in the depths of the Western Continent. 
The great champion of Toryism makes reflections upon this state 
of things, singularly applicable to Ireland in the present time. “ But 
if they are driven from their native country by positive evils, and 
disquieted by ill-treatment, real or imaginary, it were fit to remove 
their grievances, and quiet their resentment; since, if they have 
been hitherto undutiful subjects, they will not much mend their 
principles by American conversation. That they may not fly from 
the increase of rent, I know not whether the general good does not 
require that the landlords be for 2 time restrained in their demands, 
and kept quiet by pensions proportionate to their loss. To soften 
the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, to modify the resentful, are 
worthy of a statesman ; but it affords a legislator little self-applause 
to consider that where there was formerly an insurrection there is 
now a wilderness.” 


James GODKIN. 
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A FRAGMENT ON THE GENESIS OF MORALS. 


Tue writer of a highly interesting article in the last number of the 
North British Review has revived once more, ina manner which is very 
far removed from commonplace, the controversy as to the comparative 
progressiveness of the moral and intellectual elements in mankind. 
Mr. Buckle, in one of the most hotly disputed portions of his book, 
declared that the moral element is stationary—that “there is nothing 
to be found in the world-which has undergone so little change as 
those great dogmas of which moral ‘systems are composed,”’—and 
that, as civilisation does somehow advance, it must, therefore, be 
the intellectual element which promotes this advance. Progress 
depends upon increase of knowledge, and not upon the amplifica- 
tion of moral codes, for the simple reason that moral codes are 
substantially not susceptible of amplification. The elements of the 
moral law are very much the same at one time as at another. “To 
do good to others ; to sacrifice for their benefit your own wishes; to 
love your neighbour as yourself; to forgive your enemies; to restrain 
your passions; to respect those who are set over ‘you ;—these, and 
a few others, are the sole essentials of morals; but they have been 
known for thousands of years, and not one jot or tittle has been added 
to them by all the sermons, homilies, and text-books which moral- 
ists and theologians have been able to produce.” To this the writer 
in the North British Review replies—with the greatest anxiety, it 
should be said, to do full justice to his opponent—that morality 
does advance, just as knowledge advances. The leading ‘principle 
of scientific inquiry, to investigate nature, to interrogate ‘facts, was 
perfectly well known to such a man as Aristotle ; scientific advance 
consists less in the improved statement of formal methods of research 
than in their improved application and development. So with Morals. 
The general statement of a primary moral precept may be now much 
what it was thousands of years ago. Moral advance consists in the 
improved interpretation, the ever-widening application of the primary 
maxim. Morals “develop quickly under the influence of two causes ; 
first, the circumstances of the time, which are ever changing and 
ever bringing up new cases'for judgment at the bar of conscience : 
and, secondly, those leanings towards particular ways of thinking, 
which are the net result of all the forces, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, that act on each age.” The science and practice of Casuistry 
imparts to the original code of morals a new scope, and previously 
unimagined meaning. As thousands of cases come up for judgment, 
it fills in the scheme of the moralist, and proves the fertility of great 
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ethical precepts, by showing how, as human nature grows, and human 
circumstances become more complex, they grow too, and manifest 
fresh energies. Take slavery, for example. The founder of Christian 
morality did not condemn slavery, but he laid down a general system 
with which we have now discovered that slavery is wholly ineom- 
patible. Is not such a discovery as this a distinctly moral advance, 
and is it not a disproof of the alleged stationariness of ethical systems ? 
The writer’s position, therefore, as against Mr. Buckle, comes to this : 
—it is only the leading principles of morality that have anything 
like a stationary character; the leading principles of science are not 
less stationary; the progress of science mainly results from the ap- 
plication of its fundamental canons to practice ; finally, the application 
of the fundamental canons of morality leads to a corresponding 
advancement. 

The too unqualified and even crude manner in which Mr. Buckle 
stated his doctrine has indisputably left him open to a decisive 
refutation of this sort. But the completeness and ease of his triumph 
may perhaps have suggested to so acute and fair a critic as the author 
of the article, the suspicion that Mr. Buckle could hardly have meant 
that the morality of England to-day, for example, is precisely the 
same as that of Athens in the time of Plato. Men of the highest 
moral elevation in Athens thought that it was a good, or at least a 
perfectly harmless, thing to expose a new-born child, which it would 
have been inconvenient to them to rear; they saw equally little 
harm, indeed they saw some indirect virtue, in friendships which to 
us appear too vile and abominable to be even named. An Athenian 
might be unimpeachably moral, and yet pursue a course which with 
us would not only subject him to the extreme legal penalty, but 
would stamp him as a depraved and inhuman monster. This varia- 
bility of moral practice is now a commonplace. Of course, there- 
fore, nobody of Mr. Buckle’s calibre could seriously maintain that 
morals are stationary in the sense that the same actions either really 
are moral or immoral, or are thought to be so, in one generation as 
in another. All that could be meant by such an assertion as Mr. 
Buckle’s is conceded by the critic himself at the close of his essay, 
where he expressly declares his belief in the unchangeable character 
of moral truth.’ “Moral truth,” he says, “is immutable, but the 

(1) It seems to me, I confess, to be a matter for regret that a writer whose essay is 
so remarkable an illustration of the rapidity with which the historical is superseding 
the metaphysical method, should have thought it worth while to offer a pinch of incense 
to the old gods. ‘‘ Moral truth” is only a set of individual propositions, and there is 
not one of these propositions which any rational person now holds to be, and to have 
been, of universal obligation upon all persons under all circumstances at all times. We 
may believe that moral truth is immutable, as soon as we have found any one moral — 
precept immutable, and not before. The writer will say that in the most primitive time 


there was such a crime as murder, for instance; that even then there was a moral pre- 
cept against killing persons standing in some relation to one. But he would admit that 
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circumstances of the age determine the nature and range of its 
application.” Or, as he,has put it elsewhere, “ Moral progress 
consists in giving a grander sweep to the application of tenets which 
the old world knew, not in finding new tenets out.’ The real ques- 
tion, therefore, is not, after all, whether there is a movement in 
morality, but entirely turns upon the agencies by which that movement 
is furthered. In what way do the circumstances of an age determine 
the evolution of the moral maxims which prevail in it? What 
directs the course of development from the morality of one age to 
that of another ? 

The history of human advancement may be said to consist of two 
main processes, first the progressive elevation of what is technically 
called Deontology, or morality as it ought to be ; next the continuous 
transfer of maxims which are accepted in Deontology, into the codes 
of positive morality, or morality as it is. In other words, human 
progress means, first, the multiplication and elevation of types of 
virtuous character; and next, the practical acceptance of these types 
by the general sentiment ;—first, a constant raising and purifying of 
the ideals of virtue; next, their realisation in conduct. That is to 
say, moral advance in a community or a number of communities 
depends upon the perpetual improvement of the conception of duty 
in the first place, and in the second upon the constant willingness of 
most of the members of the community to obey their conception 
of duty, in however rudimentary or however complex a stage it 
may happen tobe. It is of the highest importance in considering 
the natural history of Morals to separate these two very distinct aspects 
and parts of morality ; for the process by which one of them arises 
may well be very different from that which creates the other; and a 
good deal of the controversy has had its origin in a persistent confu- 
sion and identification of two barely connected sets of moral elements. 

It is obvious to anybody who thinks about it, that in criticising 
the morality of a man’s character, we consider, or at any rate we 
ought to consider, both the comparative elevation of his standard and 
the sincerity and constancy of his efforts to conform toit. If his notions 
of duty are low relatively to the average notions of his time, then the 
circumstance of his fidelity to this standard entitles him to no appro- 
bation. And if, on the other hand, his avowed standard is high, 
while he makes no proportionately strenuous endeavour to reach it 
in his conduct, then he not only wins no approval, but incurs cen- 
sure. Of these two factors in a high moral character—a high ideal 
the precept, “Thou shalt not kill,” is meaningless until the question has been answered, 
“Thou shalt not kill whom ?”” Now nobody can say that the answer to this question is 
always the same. So that the only immutable part of the precept is that which is 
meaningless. Closely examined, people can only mean by the immutability of moral 


truth, that under all circumstances there is such a thing as Duty, some obligation incum- 
bent on every member of a society. 
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of duty, and an unhesitating willingness to sacrifice all other interests 
in striving to reach such an ideal—it is somehow felt, and all lan- 
guage testifies to the existence of the feeling, that the latter, the 
willingness to prefer duty, to practice the self-denial involved in 
its performance, to follow what seems to be right because it is right, 
is the more distinctively and peculiarly moral. Men are sensible 
(as indeed how could they fail to be ?) that there is a radical distinction 
between the kind of conditions which produce this willingness to 
obey duty, and the kind of conditions which lead to an enlightened 
and elevated idea of what duty is. If it were otherwise, we should 
never be able, as we clearly are able, to forgive or even to praise the 
agent while condemning the action; to admit the morality of the 
motive while pronouncing on the immorality of the action which 
sprang from it. For the latter depends upon the consequences of 
the action, and to be able justly to estimate them is felt not to bea 
result of virtue merely, but of wisdom, which is virtue and something 
besides. 

The inquiry, therefore, which has been usually treated as one, 
is in reality twofold. The single question, by what process man’s 
moral nature is modified, would be -better studied as two questions. 
First, how do ethical systems arise? by what process do moral 
ideas expand and acquire their complexity and comprehensiveness ? 
By what sort of process—mark, not for what reason—is it that cer- 
tain things come to be regarded as right, and certain other things 
as wrong? Second, by what sort of process does the presiding 
general idea of Duty or Virtue acquire its high place? First, what 
agencies contribute to correctness and elevation in the precepts 
enjoined in any moral code? And, second, what agencies contribute 
to the growth of a very high degree of sensitiveness to the claims of 
duty in the persons to whom the code is delivered ? 

The first of these questions is much simpler than the other, and 
Mr. Buckle’s critic has treated it very ably—in some points, indeed, 
which space will not allow me to discuss, very originally,—showing 
that social circumstances give rise to types of character, or, as it 
would perhaps be better to say, rules of conduct, some of which are 
exclusively local, while others are of more universal fitness ; that the 
last survive, while the former pass away with the peculiar conditions 
from which they arose ; in short, that “the Natural History of Morals 
is the history of social conditions.” But surely this is a moral move- 
ment, which follows after and depends upon a purely intellectual 
energy. Morals, it may safely be said, are in the first instance the 
products of positive institutions, and these positive institutions, in 
turn, are the products of an intellectual discernment in the chief 
or lawgiver of the requirements of the circumstances in which his 
society is placed, of the consequences of certain kinds of conduct. 
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The lawgiver forbids or enjoins given actions, and then public 
opinion gradually associates the ideas of praise and blame, virtue and 
vice—the idea of Duty, in a word—with his injunctions or pro- 
hibitions. In rude societies, right and wrong only mean what is 
permitted and what is forbidden by the strongest, whether the 
resource of the strongest be the thunders of Sinai, or the rope of a 
Vigilance Committee. It is not necessary that there should be a 
personal lawgiver, or written laws. If certain acts are not tolerated 
by a portion of the community with sufficient strength to put them 
down, that is enough, first of all, to generate the idea of Law, and 
by-and-by to generate further the idea of Duty. We may see the 
process actually going on under our eyes on the unsettled western 
frontier of the United States. In Texas, or Nevada, or Nebraska, 
you may watch the growth of the ideas of Law and Duty just as if 
they were plants. The process is just the same as in the old primi- 
tive societies, with the pregnant and instructive difference that no 


_ Divine sanction is appealed to. Lawless desperadoes in these frontier 


settlements find, after a certain experience of savagery, that on the 
whole it is more convenient, in the long run, not to rob and murder. 
A public opinion grows up that is hostile to these malpractices, and 
a willingness to unite to repress them. Then a Vigilance Committee 
puts theft and excessive murder down by hanging anybody who takes 
another man’s life or another man’s property. And so, as population 
increases, and men’s relations to one another become both closer and 
more extensive. other kinds of acts are put along with robbery and 
homicide as things that will not be endured. A legal code grows 
first, and the ethical code follows steadily behind it. By-and-by the 
ethical code expands in directions of its own; ideas begin to occupy 
a place in it which are not embodied in positive law; but they win 
their place by the same process which preceded the earliest enact- 
ments—a process, that is, of regard, more or less conscious and de- 
liberate, of the consequences of given pieces of conduct to everybody 
concerned, not excluding the character of the doer. In inguiring, 
therefore, into the growth of “the complexity and majesty of moral 
codes,” should we not be principally engaged in observing an intel- 
lectual operation—the acquisition of a wider knowledge of effects, a 
keener insight into consequences, a greater power of reasoning cor- 
rectly about them? Just as primitive morality grows out of consulting 
convenience, in its narrow sense, so later morality is the outcome of 
some man’s mind who consults convenience, or fittingness, in its 
loftiest and noblest sense. The great moral reformer is simply the 
man who brings the healthiest and strongest intellect into ques- 
tions of conduct and character, instead of into chemistry, physiology, 
or any other science. He is emphatically the possessor of Vision, 
and Vision is not the less a quality of the intelligence for being 
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directed to moral subjects. It is the difference in the subjects on 
which they bring their powers to bear, not. in the kind of powers 
employed, that makes the distinction between the man who augments 
the treasures of science and the man who gives new meanings-to 
Duty and Virtue. 

One of the most impressive proofs of the dependence of this side of 
morality upon intellectual movement is the fact that, where the latter 
does not exist, the former is stationary too. The conception of the 
ingredients of duty alters least where there is least intellectual activity, 
where there are least additions to the stock of knowledge. Other con- 
ditions, besides stationariness of knowledge, enter into stationariness 
of a moral system. But it is remarkably significant that where, asin 
Spain or in Turkey, the intellect lies very stagnant, the articles in the 
current ethical code remain in a similar degree unmoved and un+ 
amended, And, on the other side, when has there been a great stir in 
the region of knowledge which has not been followed by a stir in the 
region of duty? When have men known more about other things, 
without subsequently knowing more about duty also? The revival 
of learning preceded the Reformation—the latter being, in substanee, 
quite as much a moral asa theological movement. The wonderful 
additions to human knowledge which took place in France in the last 
century preceded the ethical development which so amazingly dis- 
tinguished the close of the century—a development to which, among 
other gifts, modern. society is indebted for the important idea that 
the life of a man is of value to his fellows. In these and other cases, 
where mental. progress has advanced by an immense stride, enlighten- 
ment in morals has followed enlightenment in scientific and literary 
knowledge. Moral dogmas do thus advance, but it is by intellectual 
processes. The articles of moral systems become refmed. and. elevated, 
if not in their formal statement, still in their interpretation and .appli- 
cation to practice. But the instruments by which this improving 
operation is conducted are the usual instruments of: the intelligence, 
bent to ideas of character and conduct instead of to the themes of 
art, physics, history, or any of the other objects of understanding. 

But let us turn to the other side of morality. If it is as clear 
as Mr. Buckle held it to be, and as his critic’s theory of the natural 
history of morals equally implies, that it is by intellectual deliberation, 
by rational argument, by all the agencies of an instructed. under- 
standing, that the objects of moral conviction become purer, loftier, 
more conformable to the requirements of contemporary circumstance, 
it is certainly not by these agencies also, not by them only, that a 
corresponding quickening of moral sensitiveness takes place. In this 
region, to instruct the understanding is to do very little. Arguments 
are not adequate to the task of making men more willing to do their 
duty. Reasoning is never strong enough of itself to beget a love of 
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virtue. The scales fall from the eyes of him who has been blind to 
Duty by what is ta mere intelligence a miracle. The philosopher 
who adds new aims to the moral creed raises them by means of the 
width and fulness of his vision. To him right and wrong is a dis- 
tinction of the intelligence. To the many it is a distinction of feel- 
ings, affections, sympathies. Duty is a growth of that part of their 
nature, in which the rays of reason, when they penetrate into it, are 
softened and suffused by a thousand elements of prejudice, sympathy, 
and association. The love of duty, virtue, holiness, or by whatever name 
we call this powerful sentiment, exists independently of argument. 
St. Bernard was in instruction of understanding very inferior to 
Abelard, yet he stirred the love of duty, as duty was then conceived, 
in the breast of every one who came within his influence, and filled 
his age with moral heroism. And so at most times, the preacher 
who is most powerfully able to excite the love of virtue, is least com- 
petent to enlarge the ingredients and elevate the standard of virtue. 
The aims which St. Bernard extolled as virtuous, and the obligations 
which he imposed, were not new. Other great saints had proclaimed 
exactly the same moral convictions. He did nothing to advance the 
theory of conduct. His contribution, and the contribution of men 
of his type, consists in stimulating men to more enthusiastic 
willingness to rise in practice to the requirements of the theory they 
accept. There have been men, like Plato, endowed enough both 
with the intellectual quality of vision to add new discoveries to the 
theory of right conduct, and at the same time with delicate and 
sympathetic 440s, to communicate to every listener, with the faintest 
susceptibility to moral impressions, a new and energetic impulse in 
the direction of virtue and duty. But the great teachers of this class 
are too soon numbered. 

The scientific historian of civilisation commits a stupendous error 
who leaves out of his account among the potent agencies of mental 
progress both this non-intellectual capacity in the teacher of 
quickening and exalting the love of virtue, and this non-intellectual 
sensibility to virtuous aspirations. Yet, in one sense, it might obvi- 
ously be said of this moral element that it isstationary. It is stationary 
in quality. Strong spiritual emotion is just the same mood in kind at 
one time as at another. It is just the same thing in Plato as in 
St. Paul; in the Corinthian husbandman who was struck with such 
admiration at the Gorgias that he abandoned his fields and his vines 
to sit at the feet of its author, as in Cornelius, who sent for Simon 
Peter to teach him and his household. A virtuous Roman was as 
solicitous to do his duty as a virtuous Frenchman is ; that the precise 
objects of their solicitude should vary, makes no difference in the 
essential character, does not affect the substantial identity of their 
solicitude. But in another sense this moral element is so far from 
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being stationary that its fluctuations mark the most decisive condi- 
tions of the decline and advance of human civilisation and happiness. 
Always the same in quality, sense of duty is constantly changing in 
quantity. The amount of it in different communities, or in the same 
community at different periods, varies infinitely ; sometimes we may 
contemplate a whole nation of heroes, at another we may behold it 
sunk in corruption. The difference between the two stages measures 
the distance between the maximum and the minimum amount of moral 
enthusiasm. The immediate cause of the decline of a people is nearly 
always a decline in the quantity of its conscience, not a depravation 
of its theoretical ethics. The Greeks became corrupt and enfeebled, 
not for lack of ethical science, but through the decay in the propor- 
tion of those who were actually sensible of the reality and force of 
ethical obligations. The Saracens were triumphant over Christians 
at Constantinople and in Spain, not because their scheme of duty was 
more elevated or comprehensive, but because their respect for duty 
was more strenuous and fervid. Hence, when we are told that “ low 
moral types are constantly making room for high,” it can only be 
accepted in the sense of a low or high degree of subjective sincerity, 
not of objective elevation. 

Viewed in this light, we may notice parenthetically, the much 
vaunted triumph of justice in human affairs is seen to be something 
very like a truism. That “ wrong-doing brings ruin”? is self-evident, 
as soon as we have agreed that wrong is non-conformity to the require- 
ments of the surrounding conditions. There is nothing morally 
penal, no retributive justice, in the sufferings of the children for the 
sins of the parent. Indeed, to call this vicarious visitation of the 
offences of the guilty upon the heads of the innocent by the name of 
justice, retributive or otherwise, is about as strange a twist of a moral 
idea to suit a theological anachronism, as one may find in the history 
of thought. Define the high moral type as that which best meets 
the requirements of the situation, and it flows from the very defini- 
tion that the low moral type will fall before it, and be visited by 
ruin. Inferior morals arising either from inferior vision of what 
social circumstances demand, or else from an indifference in the heart 
to the lessons of sight, must inevitably subject a man at least to the 
risk of a fatal clash. But when people say that God is not a God 
that hideth himself, that justice is supreme on the earth, that in the 
long-run even here it is well with the good and ill with the wicked, 
is this all that they mean, and all that they want us to believe ? 

But to resume. The amount of respect for duty being not a 
stationary, but a very constantly fluctuating element in mental pro- 
gress, in order to judge whether morals as a whole are as stationary 
as has been alleged, one has only to consider whether this element of 

(1) North British Review, No. 95, p. 395, 
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desire to do what seems right equally with the other element of power 
in observing what is right, only moves secondarily to, and in de- 
pendence upon, the intellectual element. We soon perceive that this 
is not so. Some of our feelings seem to move in an orbit of their 
own. Sensitiveness of conscience, lively impressionableness to con- 
siderations of duty, the capacity of quick and full response to a 
vigorous appeal—the quantity of this in a community varies without 
reference to variations in instructed intelligence. And again, the 
possibility of the appearance of a teacher with the rare kindling and 
sympathetic power appears to be perfectly independent of the general 
intellectual conditions of the time. These will determine within cer- 
tain limits the form and tenour of his teaching, but they shed no 
light on the source of that 740s about it which is so magically 
attractive. The fact of this quality in the teacher happening at cer- 
tain times so to touch the corresponding receptive quality in a great 
number of other people as to produce an unusually strong vitality in 
moral motives, cannot be explained at all satisfactorily by the influence 
of opinions and intellectual ideas. Those extraordinary expansions 
in the quantity of conscientious feeling, which must be admitted to 
be causes of social progress, must be the results of the social con- 
ditions operating on the general character. 


Eprror. 
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ANTIENT PARLIAMENTARY ExeEcrions: A History showing how Parliaments 
were constituted and Representatives of the People elected in Antient Times. 
By HomErsHaM Cox, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 

Mr. Hoxrersuam Cox is one of the useful and praiseworthy, though sometimes 

slightly wearisome, class of legal and constitutional antiquaries. Such men 

collect facts, accumulate references, and start a variety of questions which set 
the historian thinking and examining. They supply, in short, a large portion 
of the materials for his more general picture. As such, they are aclass towhom 
the historian naturally takes kindly, far more kindly than to the grand philo- 
sophical talkers who build their fascinating theories on no basis of facts at all. 
And, with the general advance of historical study, the advance of its subordinate 
branches has advanced also. Mr. Cox is a great advance on the constitutional 
antiquaries of a past age. He not only knows how to go to the right places 
for his facts, but he can argue, and argue soundly, from the facts which he 
gets together. As far as we can venture to say, without going through the 
same amount of research as Mr. Cox himself, he seems to make all his points 
highly probable, and some of them absolutely certain. Where Mr. Cox fails is 
in not grasping the greater and broader facts of history, and those great abiding 
and animating principles which underlie alike the facts which he brings for- 
ward and the facts which he passes by. And this is the more remarkable, 
because those more general views of history in which Mr. Cox seems to be 
lacking in no way contradict, but in every way fall in with and strengthen, 
the conclusions to which Mr. Cox’s researches lead him on particular points. 
Still, after all, it is perhaps not to be regretted that different inquirers should 
sometimes reach the same point by quite different roads. Mr. Cox’s main 
object is to illustrate the popular character of our ancient institutions. He 
labours to show that a very extended franchise was the law in the counties 
down to the restrictive Act of Henry VI., and in the boroughs till those gradual 
encroachments of local oligarchies which, in so many English towns, gradually 
absorbed the ancient rights of the burgesses at large in this respect as well as 
in others. All this he shows, in thorough lawyer-like fashion, with an un- 
answerable array of references and instances. And he shows that he is some- 
thing more than a mere lawyer by not stopping at the period of legal memory, 
or even at the Norman Conquest. To be sure he talks, in the old blundering 
way, about ‘‘ Saxons,’’ ‘‘ Saxon institutions,” ‘‘ Saxon period,” and all the rest 
of it, as if Englishmen before 1066 were beings of a different nature, or at least 
of adifferent nation, from Englishmen after 1066. But he has worked to some 
really good purpose among the documents collected in Mr. Kemble’s “‘ Codex 

Diplomaticus,” and has thereby well illustrated the popular character of the 

Old-English Scirgemét. He brings this out very well both before the Norman 

Conquest and after it. But it would seem as if his vision was in some way 

confined within narrow local boundaries, as if he could see clearly all about the 

particular Gemét of the shire, but could not lift up his eyes to the general Gemét 
of the kingdom. He has a chapter ‘‘ On the Origin of Parliaments,” which is 
in truth not on the origin of Parliaments, but on the introduction of the repre- 
sentative principle into English Parliaments. He looks with all due reverence 
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to the great assembly which met in 1265, ‘‘the earliest Parliament of lords, 
knights, citizens, and burgesses.” ‘‘ Before that time indeed,” he goes on, 
‘*there had been held many great councils of the great nation, but none, so 
far as extant records show, in which the counties and boroughs of England 
were represented together.” Here no doubt was the first Parliament which 
assumed the shape which Parliaments still keep. Mr. Cox is of course perfectly 
aware that it was not the first Parliament, not even the first assembly, which 
bore the name of Parliament. He goes carefully through those earlier Parlia- 
ments in which counties were represented, but not boroughs; and tells us, we 
believe quite accurately, that ‘‘ the first instance of a representative assembly 
is supposed to have been in 12135, the fifteenth year of King John.” Thus far 
so good; but with regard to anything earlier Mr. Cox gets confused and hesi- 
tating. He sees that an inquiry into “‘ the origin of Parliaments” is not merely 
a question as to the origin of the word Parliament ; but he seems to think that 
an inquiry into the origin of Parliaments is identical with an inquiry into the 
origin of parliamentary representation. He does not realize that the real point 
is, that we have always had a national assembly ; that, though that assembly 
has been successively called Witenagemét, Great Council, and Parliament, the 
custom of holding national assemblies has never been interrupted. The names 
are hardly worth disputing about. ‘‘ Magnum Concilium” is simply Latin for 
‘* Mycel Gemot;” a ‘‘ Parliament” is simply a conference, or in plainer words 
a talk, just as the early German writers speak of a ‘‘colloquium.” The king 
and his Witan—every reader of the Chronicles knows that King William 
assembled his Witan just as much as King Eadward—met and had a talk, in 
French a parlement ; and the name was easily transferred from the object of 
meeting to the people who met. The thing itself, the National Assembly of 
England, has simply gone on, ever since England had become united enough 
to have a national assembly. Or it would be more accurate to say that the 
Assembly of Wessex absorbed the Assemblies of the other English kingdoms, 
just as in later times the Parliament of England absorbed the Parliament of 
Scotland, and the Parliament of Great Britain absorbed the Parliament of 
Ireland. In this way the origin of Parliaments in England must be sought 
for at no date later than the landing of Cerdic and Cynric on the coast which 
became Hampshire. The thing itself, the holding of a National Assembly in 
some form, has gone on ever since. But the form and constitution of the 
Assembly has changed at various times, and no changes have ever been so im- 
portant as those which took place in the thirteenth century. It was then, in 
short, that the Assembly became representative; but it was not then that the 
Assembly began to exist. 

It is plain that Mr. Cox’s inability to see this is simply an instance of the 
strange way which people have of looking at England and Englishmen before 
1066, as if they were something different from England and Englishmen after 
1066, as if ‘‘ Saxons” were a different people from modern Englishmen, and 
not simply the same people in an earlier stage of national life. Mr. Cox does not 
understand the absolute personal continuity between the Witenagemét of the 
Confessor and the Witenagemét of the Conqueror. ‘‘ The regal councils,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ immediately after the Conquest bore a resemblance to feudal courts ; 
but they also bore an equally strong resemblance to the assemblies of great 
men under the Saxon kings. There seems no sufficient reason why we should 
consider either the Saxon Witenagemdt or the feudal court-baron as the sole 
prototype of councils summoned by William I.” Elsewhere he tells us: “A 
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far more reasonable theory of the origin of Parliaments is to suppose them 
analogous to the old Witenagemote [Mr. Cox is careful to use the dative after 

the preposition to] and other popular assemblies of Saxon times.” Mr. Cox is 
here feeling his way towards the truth, but he cannot actually lay hold of it, 
because of this invincible confusion about ‘‘ Saxon times” and the like. He 
gets as far as to talk about the Witenagemot being “‘ analogous” to a Parlia- 
ment, the ‘‘ prototype” of a Parliament; but the impassable barrier between 
‘‘Saxons” and ‘‘ Normans” hinders him seeing that it is not a case of ana- 
logues or prototypes, but of absolute identity. The Witenagemét is not the 
‘‘ prototype” of a Parliament; it is the Parliament itself. We do not call a 
man in his childhood the ‘‘ prototype”’ of the same man, or “ analogous to”’ 
the same man, when he has reached old age or middle life. So we cannot talk 
about analogies and prototypes in an institution which, amidst many changes 
in form and in spirit, has gone on uninterruptedly from the beginning. But, 
if Mr. Cox could have understood all this, it would have strengthened his 
argument infinitely. No assertor of popular rights need be afraid of grappling 
with the facts of English history from the very beginning of English history. 
No problem has ever been more insoluble than the various attempts of ingenious 
men to determine the qualification for membership of the ancient Mycel Gemot. 
_ Every inquiry of the sort has been baffled, for the very decisive reason that 
there was no qualification. The Gemdt was simply the assembled nation. This 
is proved by many passages in the Chronicles. In 1042 ‘‘ all folk chose Eadward 
to King.” In 1052 the King held his Witenagem6t, and ‘‘ Earl Godwine made 
his speech before the King and before all the people of the land [wid Eadward 
cyng his hlaford and wi% ealle landleodan”—the landleute of a Swiss democratic 
canton]. In 1087, at that ‘‘ Council of Sarum” which lawyers have mystified 
so, William held his Gem6t no less than his cousin Eadward, and all the world 
came toit. ‘‘And per him comon to his witan and ealle ba landsittende men 
pe ahtes weeron ofer eall Engleland.” Here perhaps we get the first effects of 
the Norman Conquest, and the great impulse which that event gave to the 
development of feudal ideas. The ‘‘ Witan” begin to be distinguished from 
the general mass of subjects, ‘‘ealle pa landsittende men.” The ‘“ Witan” 
grew into the House of Lords; the personal attendance of the ‘‘ landsittende 
men” gradually became irksome, impossible, desired neither by themselves nor 
by the King. In the course of the thirteenth century, the shadowy, obsolete 
right or duty of personal attendance changed into the far more practical privilege 
of attendance by chosen representatives. All the ‘‘ landleode,”’ all the ‘ land- 
sittende men”’ became, by representation, the House of Commons. 

Mr. Cox remarks that ‘‘ the Councils convened by the Conqueror acted rather 
in an administrative than in a legislative capacity.’’ This is the character of 
all early assemblies everywhere. Their object is much more to certify, to 
administer, at most to codify, the old laws, than to enact new ones. The Par- 
liament of Parliaments, Simon’s Parliament of 1265, was not gathered to make 
new laws, but to declare the old, and to provide for their execution. So says 
the poet of the time in that wonderful metrical manifesto which is the best 
exposition of the great Earl’s policy :— 

‘“‘ Igitur communitas regni consulatur, 
Et quid universitas sentiat sciatur, 
Cui leges proprize maximé sunt note. 
Nee cuncti provincie sic sunt idiote, 
Quin sciant plus ceteris regni sui mores, 
Quos relinquunt posteris hii qui sunt priores.’’ 
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The old Gemots of course made new laws when new laws were wanted, but 
they far more commonly put forth the old ones afresh. And more commonly 
still, they occupied themselves only with electing Kings, appointing and 
deposing Bishops and Earls, imposing and remitting taxes, deciding questions 
of foreign policy. On all such: matters, to quote the Chronicles under 1085, 
‘‘had the King mickle thought and very deep speech with his Witan.” You 
have but to put into French the ‘‘deope spec” of the old English record, and 
you have your ‘“‘ Parlement” at once. 

Mr. Cox has missed all this, and he has thereby missed the strongest possible 
confirmation of his own views. The popular rights for which he contends, on 
the strength of later laws and charters, are simply the inheritance of English- 
men—of Teutons rather of any kind—from the beginning. Here is the difference 
between the historian’s view and the lawyer’s view. But the inquiries of the 
lawyer are a contribution to the common cause, which is none the less valuable 
because they have been carried out in a method which to the historian seems 
somewhat narrow and technical. We thank Mr. Cox on every ground for his 
addition to our constitutional library. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


VERSES ON Various Occasions. By Dr. Newman. London: Burns & Co. 
As a rule, nothing can be in worse taste, or more suggestive of a morbid 
vanity, than that publication of the secrets of the inner life in which well-known 
writers have at times indulged. These revelations, too, are as unreal and for 
the most part false as any self-exhibition can possibly be. ‘Who believes the 
confessions of Rousseau, or the autobiographical self-displays of Chateaubriand, 
or the rhapsodical confidences of Lamartine? They are as misleading to those 
who read them as they are pernicious to those who write them. It is only when 
the circumstances of the autobiographical poet or journal-writer are unlike those 
of ordinary men and women that such publications are justifiable. 

Dr. Newman’s plea, in justification of the publication of this yolume of his 
verses, revised and enlarged, is to be found in the fact that he cannot live in 
absolute isolation from his fellow-men. The ordinary companionship of 
the friends and acquaintances of one who, as he told us in his ‘‘ Apologia,” 
early thought himself bound to celibacy, is not enough, even for a man 
whose inner resources are so varied, whose interest in human affairs is so 
sympathetic, and who is so penetrated with the sense, as he expresses it, that 
he is ‘‘solus cum Solo” in the world. In the earlier stages of the Oxford 
movement, when he, and Keble, and occasionally Richard Hurrell Froude, with 
a few others, supplemented their prose teachings with copies of verses in the 
monthly pages of the British Magazine, all the best of those which Dr. Newman 
wrote were of the personal kind. Of those which were of the more dogmatic, 
controversial, or historical shape, many were not eyen readable. It was a source 
of wonder to everybody but the blind admirers of everything that he wrote, that 
such marvellous twistings of words into rhythm and rhyme could be accounted 
either poctical or agreeable by one who at the same time could condense into 
exquisitely perfect verse the truest, the deepest, and the most touching thoughts 
of the human soul, manfully striving onwards in the weary struggle of life. 
The contrast is easily accounted for. When Dr. Newman made verses about 
the cruelty of Rome, the wickedness of Dissent, and the perfections of the early 
Fathers, he was simply manufacturing stanzas to play their part in the new 
defence of High Church Anglicanism, and the result was what might have been 
expected. The theories of the leader of the moyement were there, but the man 
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himself—the Ohristian, the poet—was faraway. It was only when throwing 
aside the character of the controversialist, and even that of the preacher, that 
the fire was kindled, and his heart was hot within him, and he proved himself 
in verse to be that true poet which he was already showing himself to be in his 
sermons. Being signed only with a Greek letter on their original appearance, 
the authorship of these verses was for a long time known only to a few friends; 
and of these few only those who were skilled in the analysis of books and of 
their writers discerned in these stanzas something more than the mere contri- 
butions of a devout and forcible writer to the religious literature of the day. 
Like every man who is capable of influencing the beliefs and lives of his fellows, 
Dr. Newman’s character was of that complex type which to the snperficial 
observer presents apparent inconsistencies only to be accounted for on the hypo- 
thesis of some deep-laid Jesuitical plan for deceiving his generation. That any 
one person could be at one time reserved and at another spontaneous; at one 
time severe and at another tender; at one time preaching against excitement 
in religion, and at another embodying the most ardent religious emotion in 
verses ;—all this was a puzzle eyen to those who were willing to take for 
granted as admirable every word that Dr. Newman wrote, while to the outer 
world he seemed a scheming and scarcely honest polemic, plotting with others 
against the religion and liberties of Englishmen. After a while, and some years 
after he had left the Church for which he had done so much, he republished, 
with a few additions, nearly all the best of these old magazine verses in a 
volume by themselves; and those who cared to read them began to see that 
they were really a revelation of the inner life of their author, and that in thus 
adopting them in his new condition he recognised them as a history of his own 
spiritual growth, and asked not so much for the applause as for the sympathy of 
those who could appreciate them. A singular and suggestive alteration that 
he made in one of them—the affecting verses beginning, ‘‘ My father’s hope! 
my childhood’s dream ! ’—served to show how personal had been the spirit in 
which he had written all his genuine poetry. The title of ‘‘ Moses seeing the 
Land” disappeared, and ‘‘ Death” appeared in its place.| By-and-by, when 
Mr. Kingsley’s attacks brought out the ‘‘ Apologia,” and the character of its 
author was ‘‘ rehabilitated” in the eyes of educated Englishmen, whatever their 
religious creed, this sympathetic element in Dr. Newman’s mind was at once 
recognised. With all his apparent solitariness, with all the self-sufficing energy 
and piety of his mind, with all his ayowal that to him there are only two 
realities—his own soul and God—it was plain enough that he was as intensely 
human as the most clinging of hearts that seem as if they could never even 
think a thought except with the help of some friend or master. He was capable 
of being stung, and stung to the quick; and he could not bear to be thought a 
heartless deceiver by his fellow-men. But it was not enough to dispose of Mr. 
Kingsley’s charges. He could endure his solitude no longer, and must ask the 
whole world to study his personal history, and thereon give their verdict as to 
- his sincerity. As a younger man he would not, or Iam grievously mistaken, 
have thought for a moment of such an unveiling of his inner life. But, like 
so many others, as he has grown older he has lost much of that fastidious 
exclusiveness of feeling which is usually a mere subtle form of proud self- 
approval. And now at last he has taken another step in the same direction, 
and in reprinting his religious verses and his ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,” has added 


(1) “In the present volume the old title is substantially restored. 
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other poems from the publication of which he would probably have shrunk 
with indignation in his earlier years. 

Having no space for quoting the ‘‘Consolations on Bereavement,” written 
forty years ago on the death of his sister, I must content myself with 
naming it as a proof of that passionate desire for the sympathy of his kind 
which forty years ago Dr. Newman would have condemned, with the true 
Oxford and High Church scorn, as the result of unhealthy self-indulgence 
and as a token of a low standard of Christian morals. Of the pathos, the 
simplicity, the manly sadness, and the vigorously condensed thought which 
I find in these stanzas, I must leave the reader to judge for himself. So, 
also, without more extracts than a limited space allows, it is impossible to 
justify what I should say on the extraordinary powers displayed in ‘‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius.”’ This wonderful dramatic poem is as profoundly per- 
sonal a conception as any of the shorter verses in the collection. Under the 
guise of Gerontius, Dr. Newman has imagined himself dying, surrounded with 
friends, then passing into the nev life beyond the veil, and speedily entering 
into the purgatorial state, to rest there in repose and happy sadness, medi- 
tating on the greatness and goodness of the still absent God ; tended, nursed, 
and lulled by angels, and prayed for by saints in heaven and good men on earth. 
Though severed from the contest, and thus losing much of their dramatic 
appropriateness, a few lines from the earlier portions of the poem will serve to 
show that the gift of self-analysis, which was always one of Dr. Newman’s 
most striking powers, is as vigorous as ever within him. In some vague, 
timid, and trembling way, the thoughts he has put into the mouth of the dying 
and the departed soul have flitted before the imaginations of millions and 
millions in every age. But where are they to be found condensed and expressed 
with such force and such vivid imagination? It is, cries the dying man, 

* As though my very being had given.way, 
As though I was no more a substance now, 
And could fall back on nought to be my stay, 
(Help! loving Lord! Thou my sole refuge, Thou,) 
And turn no whither, but must needs decay 
And drop from out the universal frame 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 


That utter nothingness, of which I came. 

” * ¥ * * 
I can no more; for now it comes again, 
That sense of ruin, which is worse than pain, 
That masterful negation and collapse 
Of all that makes me man; as though I bent 
Over the dizzy brink 
Of some sheer infinite descent ; 
Or worse, as though 
Down, down for ever I was falling through 
The solid framework of created'things, 
And needs must sink and sink 
Into the vast abyss.” 


Then, while the ‘‘assistants” continue their prayers, the dying man feebly 
speaks his last words :— 


“Novissima hora est ; and I fain would’sleep. 
The pain has wearied me. Into Thy hands, 
O Lord, into Thy hands . .. .” 


And thus he dies, 


Then comes the awakening, with a sudden, mysterious 
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wondering whether he is in the body or out of it. As in the lines I have 
quoted, the sense of coming death involves a mental horror of annihilation, and 
a physical sense of descent into the abyss; so now, in the disembodied state, 
the soul is lost in bewildered amazement at the still remaining impressions of 
the senses, mingled with a consciousness that those senses exist no more. The 
power with which the conception is expressed is as wonderful as the daring 
which gave birth to the conception itself. The whole soliloquy strikes me as 
perhaps the finest thing its author has ever written, but it is too long for 
quotation, and will not bear abridgment. 

To appreciate the poetic beauty and the surprising imaginative power of this 
short drama, it is not at all necessary to accept the distinctively Roman doc- 
trine on purgatory; and, saving a few occasional expressions, and setting 
aside the grotesque and gratuitous machinery of ‘‘ demons,” I suspect that in 
substance this ‘‘ Dream” only puts into shape the conviction of innumerable 
men and women who are as fervently Protestant as can be conceived, but who 
find in some such belief as is here embodied the only possible solution of the 
mystery of life and death. And the same may be said of the whole volume 
itself. It is only occasionally Roman, or even Athanasian. Everywhere else 
it is simply the expression of thoughts and emotions common alike to Anglican 
and Roman; to Jew, to Christian, and to Hindoo. Only the Mahomedan, 
looking forward to a sensual paradise, would find little or nothing in common 
between Dr. Newman and himself. J. M. CapEs. 


THE HisToRY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By HEINRICH VON SYBEL. 
Translated by WALTER C. PERRY. London: Murray. 1867. 

THE reflection that at least two-thirds of all that has been written about the 
French Revolution have been sheer declamation, ought to make the English 
reader who does not understand German, very grateful for Mr. Perry’s trans- 
lation of Von Sybel’s work. For Von Sybel is never declamatory, not even under 
temptations which to less sober men would be irresistible. This arises from no 
coldness or lack of vivid feeling about his subject. But he knows, what few 
writers of political history in England, and in France fewer still know, how to 
unite strong emotion as a politician with temperance and straightforward- 
ness as an historian. He has his prejudices and aversions like another, but at 
least he gives us grounds for them, adequate or otherwise, and does not ask us 
to believe everything that can be thrown into the form of a windy paradox or 
epigram too antithetical to be true. A Frenchman thinks the Revolution very 
unworthily treated unless the historian infuses a plentiful measure of rhapsody, 
in which the Revolution is spoken about as men speak of God, Truth, Eternity, 
Progress, and Fate. With him it is a religion, while with Von Sybel it simply 
means a series of quite explicable human transactions, some of them very just 
and beneficent, and others most wicked and disastrous. One consequence of 
this is that his book is not quite such airy, easy reading as M. Quinet’s, for 
example; but then we have the satisfaction of feeling that we are treading on 
decently firm ground, instead of floating loftily among many-coloured clouds. 
Not that the author is in the least degree dull; only he requires in his reader a 
good deal of clear-headed attention, as well as a certain active power of weighing 
and considering things, that is very different from the easy receptivity which 
suffices for declamatory generalisation. 

M. von Sybel’s general opinion of the Revolution is that which old-fashioned 
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Liberals in England held, and which the steadier sort of Frenchmen still hold ; 
that is, he loves ’89 while he abhors 93. Until feudalism is extirpated he goes 
heartily along with the destroyers. As soon as he convinces himself that after 
all their demolition they had no more positive or practical idea than that the 
Revolution should be permanent until everybody was in the enjoyment of a 
plentiful income, then his condemnation of the revolutionary leaders, their aims 
and their methods, is as severe and as penetrating as the warmest friend of the 
old order could have desired. Repelled by the mingled cruelties, monkey isms, 
and impolitic follies which marked the Jacobin triumph, too many writers have 
deplored the fate which brought the liberal movement of the eighteenth century 
to a head in France. Great progress, it is alleged, was already being made 
under the forms of old institutions. Frederick in Prussia, Leopold in Tuscany, 
and Pitt in England, are supposed to have shown how much these ancient forms 
allowed a sagacious ruler to do for his people. Professor von Sybel, at all 
events, sees that this is to mistake the significance of the Revolution, which 
insisted on the creation of a set of institutions that should not merely allow, 
but should compel rulers, under whatever form or name, to consult solely the 
collective interests of the society which intrusted itself tothem. Progressive 
improvement was henceforth not to depend upon the accident of the ability and 
sagacity of a monarch or a minister, but was to be connected with the unfailing 
springs of the expressed wishes and interests of the whole community. Under 
the old forms, until the spirit of the Revolution had breathed upon them, 
progress was fortuitous. In England, for example, the personal will of a half- 
witted sovereign was enough to paralyse the wise efforts of Pitt in Irish affairs, 
and we suffer in consequence. In Prussia, while Frederick lived, we may 
possibly admire the paternal despot of the pre-revolutionary period. But what 
admiration can we retain for the system when we reflect upon the character of 
his successor? Frederick William II., in Von Sybel’s words, ‘‘ had lived forty 
years apart from all business, sound knowledge, and the discipline of labour. 
His lively temperament had impelled him to compensate himself for these 
deficiencies in excitements of every kind; but he soon found himself weary and 
blasé ; complained of the desolation of his monotonous and fatiguing life; and 
very soon accustomed himself, even as a king, to treat political, as well as all 
other affairs, as a mere means of intellectual excitement.’ Such is the common 
sequel, which hero-worshippers take care not to think about. Under the old 
system a benevolent and wise ruler was now and then possible, but that he 
would be followed by more than one rash and egotistic successor was certain. 
The Revolution, by declaring the sovereignty of the people, was the first 
great step towards the removal of good government from the region of chance 
and caprice. Professor von Sybel, though accused by the French of the 
once deadly sin of lése-révolution, fully recognises both the urgent need for the 
Revolution—that is, for the cutting up, root and branch, of feudalism—and the 
splendid way in which, up to a certain point, this need was met. ‘‘ The new 
erections,” he says’ of the National Assembly, ‘“‘have long fallen into decay ; 
but the advantages gained on the Fourth of August are eternal—freedom of 
labour, equality before the law, and the unity of the State.” No number of 
reformers like Frederick or Leopold—whose trade was that of royalist—could 
have proclaimed these things with such lasting force as belonged to the 
Revolution. 

Another part of Von Sybel’s book shows in a fresh way the difference between 
the Revolution and the earlier reformers of the century. He has gone with 
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minute fulness into all the details of the policies, conditions, and aims of the 
three great States of Central Europe. Nowhere else do we get a better view of 
the transactions which led up to and ended in the partition of Poland. The 
important effect which the turn of French affairs had in precipitating this event, 
by occupying Austria and Prussia, and so leaving Russia unembarrassed in the 
prosecution of her aggressive policy, is explained with ample detail. It is 
impossible to follow the historian through the numerous chapters which he 
has devoted to this topic, without discerning the uncontrolled lawlessness of 
spirit which marked the diplomacy even of such men as Joseph and Leopold, 
now held up to our admiration as the kind of legislators who would have done 
more than anticipate the fruits of the Revolution if there had been no over- 
whelming outbreak in France. Morality in politics was absolutely and entirely 
ignored. It is uncommonly amusing to hear the historian talking about the 
French lust of conquest beginning to find imitators in Vienna and Berlin, when 
he has been at such pains to show us that the key to the policy both of Prussia and 
Austria for many months before the Revolution had been the desire of each for 
an extension of territory, the Prussians wanting the two Polish towns of Dantzic 
und Thorn, and the Austrians coveting Bavaria, a portion of Turkey, or any- 
thing else that they could get. In spite of the chicanery and violence of some 
of her diplomatic agents—and Professor von Sybel has been sufficiently careful 
to dwell on this—the foundation of the first French Republic was the earliest 
harbinger, as yet too imperfectly fulfilled, of the elevation into practical politics 
of that idea of justice which was so habitually dwelt upon by the otherwise 
sceptical and destructive writers of the century. If any one will master the 
historian’s account of the policy of Joseph II.—making all allowance for the 
. strong Prussian bias of the writer—he will scarcely fail to perceive how little 
likely it was that the lawlessness and immorality of the old system would expire 
by gradual stages and a pacific process. A violent-and destructive catastrophe 
was needed to convince those whose trade it is to be royalists that the conditions 
for the triumph of feudal and dynastic ideas could no longer be complied with. 

The writer’s estimates of the men who figured most conspicuously in the 
Revolution are generally those which eminently competent modern opinion is 
most inclined to accept. Nobody now denies Necker’s folly in meeting the 
States-General without having previously decided—as it was then within the 
competence of the Government to decide—the question whether the three orders 
should vote in a common assembly ; or in ‘‘ wearying the Assembly by exhorta- 
tions to gentleness and harmony, instead of binding them to himself by creative 
ideas.” As distinguished from Necker, the author admits of Mirabeau that 
‘* that which gave animation to his worth, and a pre-eminent superiority to his 
schemes, was the lucid clearness with which the form of the future France, 
with all the details of administration, appeared before his mind.” The admirer 
of Mirabeau is pretty sure to be the despiser of La Fayette, who. accordingly 
figures in Von Sybel’s pages as one of the weakest and smallest of men. Weak 
and incompetent he assuredly was; but the historian perhaps underrates his 
moral size and temper. Danton, too, on the other side, he equally under- 
estimates in making him no more than a brutal and indolent sensualist. His 
characterisation of some of the German actors on the scene, like the Duke of 
Brunswick, Bischoffswerder, Herzberg, is more happy. 

It is in the diplomatic portion of his history that Professor von Sybel contri- 
butes what, when the book was published, was most new, and what still remains 
most special. Dut he is also romirkably full and clear in his criticism of the 
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economic movement resulting from the seizure of the lands, the diminution of 
production, the confusion of the currency. He does not add much to the contri- 
bution to this part of the subject of M. Léonce de Lavergne, whom in a general 
way he follows. Still, to have in a single work the European political movement 
treated with special knowledge, and the French economic movement with very 
sound, if less special judgment, is obviously useful ; and on the whole it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of certain drawbacks arising from the author’s imperfect 
appreciation of the nature of revolutionary enthusiasm, or from his Prussian 
leanings, any other single writer has produced a more instructive book on the 
subject, to a reader who is willing at every step to use his own mind. For 
Professor von Sybel does really discuss the Revolution; and, however much you 
may differ from him, you can hardly do so without taking some pains to know 
why. It is to be hoped that the two final volumes of the English translation 
will not be long delayed. EpITor. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 1552-1618. Two Vols. By JaMEs AuGusTUs 

Sr. Joun. London: Chapman and Hall. 
Amon the illustrious men who surrounded the great Queen, there were some 
who were superior to Raleigh in their own particular spheres; but Raleigh, the 
soldier, the sailor, the poet, the courtier, the historian, the philosopher, the 
founder of colonies, shone pre-eminent in the midst of his rivals. The favourite 
of Elizabeth, the friend of Spenser and Bacon, ‘‘the bravest and most re- 
nowned of Englishmen,” might well attract the notice of successive biographers. 
The insufficiency, however, of trustworthy materials which induced Gibbon 
to lay aside his projected work, has rendered the numerous lives hitherto 
published more or less incomplete. Mr. St. John has done good service in 
contributing these volumes, which contain the results of the examination of 
documents preserved in the archives of Simancas, Madrid, and Venice, to which 
his predecessors have not had access. He has thus been able to throw light on 
some of the obscure parts of Raleigh’s history, especially on the circumstances 
which attended the close of his career. One hoped that some traces of his daily 
and familiar life might have been discovered, but this has not been possible, 
and the author confesses that some events must still remain shrouded in 
mystery. No account of Raleigh’s mission in the Netherlands has yet been 
found, and the so-called Raleigh Plot is still an enigma. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has hitherto been the subject either of excessive censure or of monotonous 
praise. Mr. St. John, however, writes carefully and impartially, and if, 
even when his hero is undoubtedly wrong, he cannot help feeling for him, 
he does not hesitate to condemn him. 

The two great objects of Raleigh’s life were the overthrow of Spain and the 
foundation of powerful colonies in the New World. His biographers have 
generally failed to perceive the sound and enlightened views which Raleigh 
held with reference to colonisation, by which he intended both to check 
the power of Spain, so formidable to his country, and to promote the com- 
mercial prosperity of England. Mr. St. John justly distinguishes the founder 
of Virginia from the mere adventurers whom the thirst for gold impelled 
across the Atlantic. The expedition in search of El Dorado, the golden city, 
the fame of which, resting perhaps on some poetical exaggeration of the natives, 
was spread by the accounts of Spanish travellers, was no doubt a stumbling- 
biock in the way of Raleigh. The associations of his birthplace seem always to 
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have urged the Shepherd of the Ocean, as Spenser calls him, to new mari- 
time enterprises, which, if they were at first the origin of his great reputation 
and wealth, were ultimately the cause of his ruin. Yet it is a blunder to 
accuse him of having invented a fable which resulted in great waste of 
life. The story was an old one, and Raleigh seems to have firmly believed in 
its truth. He was not the only victim, for even so late as 1777 a last 
expedition from Spain to El Dorado closed, by its disastrous climax, the suc- 
cessive expeditions of two centuries. 

Raleigh is said by Ben Jonson ‘“‘to have esteemed fame more than con- 
science,” and by his contemporaries he was generally regarded as a master of 
craft and subtlety. Mr. St. John, on the contrary, is provoked at the simplicity 
with which he fell into the net that Cecil had prepared for him. Mr. St. 
John’s account of Raleigh’s last days shows that he trusted the spies and 
agents of Cecil who were set round about him with an implicit confidence 
that is surprising. The close of Sir Walter Raleigh’s life is the most painful 
part of his history ; the death of Elizabeth and the passing away of his good 
fortune were simultaneous. Cecil and his friends had prepossessed the mind of 
James against Raleigh by representing him to be allied to the party opposed to 
the King’s accession. It was unfortunate for Raleigh that, as one of his con- 
temporaries alleges, ‘‘he desired to seem to be able to sway all men’s minds— 
all men’s fancies.” As all the plotters would have eagerly welcomed his 
adhesion to their party, this desire of Raleigh’s would seem to have made him 
the recipient of dangerous secrets, which he was too magnanimous to betray. 
He confessed himself all that could be proved against him; he confessed that 
Lord Cobham had confided to him the dreams he hoped to realise, and had 
informed him of the intrigues with Count Arenberg. Mr. St. John, after the 
most careful researches at Simancas and elsewhere, has failed to discover any 
document which can show that Sir Walter Raleigh took part in the conspiracy. 
Raleigh protested that he had “‘ never invented treason, consented to treason, 
nor performed treason.” From the correspondence of Philip and his agents in 
London, the author has been able to produce convincing proofs of the strenuous 
exertions of the Court of Spain against him. If implicit reliance is not always 
to be placed in the statements of the Spanish agents, who sometimes amused 
their royal master with the fictions of their own imagination, yet their letters 
throw much light on many of the circumstances of the times. The intrigues by 
which Raleigh’s golden vision was dispelled, his ship The Destiny, and its 
owner’s fortunes wrecked, and his life sacrificed to the vindictiveness of Philip 
and his minister, are clearly described by the author. 

AMERIC PALFREY MARRAS. 


Srupious WoMEN. From the French of MonsEIGNEUR DuPANLOUP, Bishop 
of Orleans. Translated by R. M. PuitiimorE. London: Virtue & Co, 
1868, 

THE eloquent pamphlet of Bishop Dupanloup was well worth translating into 

English. Certain mal-arrangements, based upon false notions, and in turn 

intensifying these notions, may not have grown so inveterate with us as in 

French society. It has not become havitual with English girls, or their 

guardians, to stipulate with an intended husband for the abandonment of his 

profession. The madness of fashion perhaps does not doom so many people 
in England as in France to lives of frivolity. Yet there is quite enough 
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frivolity, and quite enough neglect of all serious aims in life for women, the 
one dominant idea being that women are poor creatures whose great achieve- 
ment is to catch a husband, to make Bishop Dupanloup’s attempt to introduce 
sounder notions as to woman’s education worthy of circulation here. It may 
be added that, although a Roman Catholic prelate, his notions of woman’s posi- 
tion and duties harmonise with current theological ideas in England; so that 
his book may influence the masses among us who are still unemancipated from 
the theological yoke. The bishop’s references to clever women being almost ex- 
clusively to saints in the Roman Catholic calendar, they will not be so effective as 
a wider selection would have been; but otherwise there is little in the book 
which may not tell as much in England as in France. To a certain extent, even 
the non-theological reader may sympathise with the bishop. The world is yet 
so far behind that books which are at all likely to stimulate devotion to intel- 
lectual pursuits in one sex or the other, to substitute serious aims and occu- 
pation with large ideas for sheer inanity and gossip, may be welcomed notwith- 
standing ever so many faults. Throughout the book, besides, there is a strain 
of the man of the world, a recognition of facts in human nature, which 
theological prejudice has not obscured, and which is very wholesome. We 
have eyen the admission of the hereditary transmission of mental qualities, 
though the bishop is far from accepting the fact like a physiologist. It is, 
novertheless, a fatal defect in his treatment that he does not defer enough 
to facts. He assumes the old theory that the one sex is subsidiary to the 
other—that women are to please husbands, to manage households, to educate 
children, especially sons,—that it is for these purposes, or for healthful recreation 
in intervals of work, they should engage in study. Perhaps he makes out his 
case that study and mental occupation on the present footing would be good 
things for women, but one is tempted to reflect that the vice of a radical principle 
may not be so easily corrected. If the whole sex is to be subsidiary, what is 
more natural than the neglect of studies which would only be occasionally 
appreciated, and an exclusive cultivation of arts found, according to a narrow 
experience and tradition, to be most effective on the average of men? The 
bishop’s book thus raises the whole question of ‘‘ woman’s work,” and begets 
the suspicion that current doctrine is by no means certainly correct even in the 
case of married women. For the wife to manage the home, the husband to tend 
flocks, or hunt, or cultivate a small plot of ground, may have been a sound and 
fair division of functions between the two sexes in primitive society. Must 
it be so now when the work of households is lightened by mechanical appliances 
and the division of labour? This point of view, even for married women, 
should not perhaps be lost sight of in the argument for new careers and 
opportunities for the sex, though that argument may rest chiefly on the case of 
tle multitudes of women who must remain single. RoBERT GIFFEN. 





Tr PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; OR, PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF HERBERT 
ArnsiiE, B.A., Cantab. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


‘Tue reader who, confiding in the familiar form, type, and binding of this book, 
orders it as a current novel from the circulating library, is likely to be not a 
little startled at its anomalous contents. Under the outward semblance of a 
three-volume novel, it is in part a book of travels, in part a philosophical 
treatise. It fulfils none of the ordinary conditions of the works with which by 
its externals it would seem to claim kindred. Instead of incidents and situa- 
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tions, and the other ingredients of a romance, it stimulates the imagination 
with accounts of mental struggles, with out-spoken heresies, and far-reaching 
speculations on the most difficult objects of human thought. 

The work purports to be a biographical compilation made from letters and 
diaries by an editor who only supplies the /acwne in the narrative from time to 
time when his authorities fail him. There are two threads running parallel! 
throughout—the thread of the hero’s actions and that of his thoughts, the story 
of his outer and the story of his inner life. He is the son of evangelical parents, 
himself destined for the Church. Leaving Cambridge in the year 1848, he gets 
leave to travel for twelve months, and sails for the West Indies. He is seized 
with the gold fever, and partly in hopes to gain such an independence as may 
release him from the necessity of taking orders, tries his fortune in California. 
After many ups and downs of luck, and many perils from hunger, fever, and 
the bowie-knife, he again takes ship, this time for Australia. On his way he 
has some slight love-passages with a fair Samoan in the Navigator’s Islands ; 
but once landed in Sydney, he meets his destiny in the shape of a rich colonist’s 
beautiful daughter, who is described as a paragon of moral and intellectual 
excellence. After discussing to their mutual satisfaction all or most things of 
heaven and earth, Herbert Ainslie and Mary Travers are married ; and we take 
leave of our hero (whose father has died in England meanwhile) established in 
South Australia as an active magistrate and politician, a flourishing sheep- 
farmer, and happy father of a family. 

Side by side with these events goes on the process of Herbert Ainslie’s menta! 
evolution. At the opening of the first volume we find him in a vaguely negative 
and incredulous attitude towards the faith of his fathers,—of his original passage 
from belief to doubt we are told nothing,—unwilling to take orders, and un- 
willing to shock his parents by a confession of unbelief. During the course of 
his wanderings he works out for himself a kind of philosophy, with little assist- 
ance from books, in a series of discursive speculations on most of the subjects 
that men think about. Convincing himself first of the error of traditiona! 
orthodoxy, and the futility of all religions, dogmatic or ascetic, he arrives, 
somewhat by haphazard as it would seem—certainly by no strict logical pro- 
cess—at a spiritualistic pantheism which satisfies for the time his intellectu:' 
wants. And lastly, finding his highest human ideal more than realised in the 
lady whom he marries, he comes under the dominion of Love, and finds ful! 
play for the free development of his emotional nature. 

Most readers will decidedly wish that more space had been given to the nar- 
rative part of the book, less to the speculative. In the former kind there are 
some descriptive passages of singular force and vividness. Adventures with 
miners and Indians in California are also told with plenty of vigour and sim- 
plicity. Interest of this kind, however, ceases towards the end of the second 
volume, and we have little to interrupt the rather monotonous speculations, 
metaphysical, ethical, eesthetical, and political, of the lover and his lady. 

Of the artistic propriety of setting before the public in any case the spectacle 
of an individual’s doubts and spiritual debates there may be a grave question. 
Such should, at all events, to be acceptable as the subject of a work of art, be 
thrown into a reasonably coherent and articulated form. Mr. Ainslie’s specu- 
lations, on the contrary, are in form singularly incondite. Interwoven with 
incidents, they are usually, as far 4s we can see, neither dpropos of these nor 
having much sequence or interdependence of their own. Waiving, however, 
the artistic question, a record of such mental phenomena, to be of much service 
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to other minds,—to have the weight and efficacy which the author evidently 
expects for the work before us,—should contain matter more logical, more 
congruous, and better reasoned out than most of what he gives us. His emotions 
had at least as much to do as his intellect with his rejection of the rigid 
and depressing dogmas of Low Church Christianity in which he had been 
brought up. Once rid of these, he constructs, by a course of solitary and dis- 
cursive thought, a system which is, in truth, no system, but which happens to 
satisfy his individual needs. Most of his reasonings start from unexamined, 
and often from contradictory premises; and the result is an incoherent 
body of conclusions, a medley of tenets belonging of right to irreconcilable 
modes of thought. In the course of his speculations he professes to pass from 
an abstractional to a phenomenal point of view. ‘‘ From the verge of the 
Infinite have I returned with the conviction that within the limits of the finite 
and knowable lie the whole duty and happiness of man.” But on his positive 
basis he does, in fact, found a transcendental superstructure, or rather, he is 
spiritualist, materialist, positivist, transcendentalist, by turns, and all without 
a suspicion of incongruity. For the rest, his isolated speculations are often 
marked by considerable acuteness, sometimes by a strange mixture of acuteness 


and ineptitude. Here is a train of thought suggested by an incident of the 
gaming-table :— 





‘“‘ Inasmuch as the past and future are independent of each other, the most improba- 
ble event may show itself directly the game begins, and may be repeated many times 
in rapid succession. Moreover, an event is brought no nearer to happening after the 
4 game has gone on for an indefinite time without its coming. It does not become more 
likely after, or less likely before, many hands have been dealt. Under the government 
of chance, therefore, the most violently improbable event not only may, but must, sooner 
| or later occur. Butthe term improbable cannot be properly applied to that which is 
; inevitable. It must be expunged from the vocabulary of chance, or restricted to signify 
4 only rare, and that only in proportion to other events which are less so. There is no 
‘improbability’ in infinity. If, then, the fortuitous concourse of atoms, unguided by 
any instinct, ungoverned by any law of uniformity, has resulted in millions of systems 
und worlds compounded in varying proportions and existing under varying conditions, 
i there must be as many sets of circumstances for these worlds to exist in as there are 
{ worlds; and one of these combinations may form what is called the ‘ Christian scheme.’ 
Or, if there be but one world, and an indefinite number of possible schemes, some one 
t of these must have been hit on for that world in spite of the number of chances against 
Bi it, and that one might be the Christian scheme. Its being violently improbable has 
} been shown to be no reason against it, since, some one being inevitable, all had a chance. 
‘The atheist, or believer in chance, therefore, has no argument against Christianity, or 
any other form of religion, on the ground of ¢ priori improbability.”’ 


On the whole, these sub Jove meditations, conducted, for the most part, 
independently of books, on Californian mountain-spurs or amid Pacific waves, 
yo may be said to be stimulating and interesting, but cannot be said to be satisfac- 
i tory to those who have had the aid of books, and have been accustomed to a 

- more systematic and consistent treatment of such subjects. They are hardly 
likely to penetrate to those whose conventional picties the author wishes to 
assail,—whose cruel creeds and chilly, dismal lives he with a fine enthusiasm 
desires to change. The form in which the book appears is not such as to 
recommend it to evangelical households ; nor has it sufficient power to produce 
a strong impression on the general public. 
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